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The Week. 


Tue new Atlantic Cable is the property of an Anglo-French Com- 
pany—Measrs. Erlanger, the broker of the Confederacy, and Mr. Reuter, 
the telegraph operator, being the principal concessionaries—and they 
have got from the French Government the exclusive privilege of laying 
cables for twenty years, and have secured a charter from the State of 
Massachusetts, taken out in the name of Massachusetts citizens, allow- 
ing them to land the American end of their line in that State. Attorney- 
General Hoar thinks, hovever, and Congress thinks so too, that to land 
a foreign cable on American soil you must have the leave of the United 
States, the leave of the State, and the leave of the man who owns the 

nd un which it is landed. Of these the new company has only 
got the last two, and apparently does not care whether it gets the first 
or not. A very sensible and moderate bill was brought into Congress 
in the last session, though too late to be passed, fixing the conditions 
on which foreign cables might be landed in the United States, and one 
of them was that the Government of the country from which it started 
should be prepared to give Americans the same privileges on its soil 
that its own subjects or concessionaries asked for on American soil. In 
the present case there ie no reciprocity whatever. No American com- 
pany would be permitted to land a cable in France. The French 
Government has refused the old Cable Company the privilege of carry- 
ing their line from Valentia to the French coast, and will not even let 
them open an office in Paris. All talk of “illiberality” on the part of 
Congress or Secretary Fish in opposing the completion of the new 
enterprise, therefore, is sheer bosh. So far from opposing the interests 
of civilization, they are helping them. We want as many cables across 
the Atlantic as can find work to do, and for this reason everybody 
ought to be allowed to lay one freely who can find the money to do it 
with. The new company is, however, a monopoly of the strictest kind, 
and should, for that reason alone, b: opposed, even if it were not 
making a rather audacious attempt to use American soil for the pur- 
poses of the monopoly, without regard to the prohibition of the Go- 
yernment. Let it waive its exclusive privileges on French soil, and we 
imagine there will be little opposition, and no effective opposition in 
any quarter, to its operations in America; but the proper time to op- 
pose a monopoly, like many other evil things, is at the beginning. 
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Since the Pennsylvania Democrats have held their convention, the 
prospects of the Republicans in that State are a little brighter than be- 
fore, for neither the name of Mr. Packer nor the substance of the plat- 
form is ominous of Democratic success. It is said, however, that Mr. 
Packer is to give a million dollars for the necessary expenses of the 
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canvass. Hancock's name was received with great enthusiasm, but a 
friend of his discovered a letter in his pocket—dated May 21-—in which 
the General peremptorily declined a nomination. It was a friend used to 
conventions, we may suppose, and one who would refrain from read- 
ing letters until it seemed advisable to do so. Hancock was probably 
sacrificed to the money of the two leading candidates, and it is not 
necessary to accuse Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Chase of “ killing him off” in 
view of the possibilities of 1872, nor likely that they could have ihn 
so had they tried their utmost. The platform is the old structure 
which has so often been erected—much as the same gallows is put 
up for successive hangings ; and the dissatisfaction with Geary and the 
last Legislature, or the disgust of the McClures with Grant, or the 
apathy of the Republicans—or all these things—must be great indeed 
if the Pennsylvanians can be made to seem to accept it. It affirms 
that the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment must be repealed ; 
that the whole Reconstruction policy is tyrannical; and that the negro 
should not have the ballot. It has, to be sure, one good thing in it—our 
soldiers should not be forgotten, it says; but the Republicans say that, 
and moreover avow their intention of protecting the pensions of the 
widows of the survivors of the war of 1812 and of the Revolutionary 
war. The adjurations to “ harmony” were frequent and earnest enough 
to make it doubtful if the platform and candidate are not both dis- 
tasteful to a large number of the delegates. Meantime, “a Jacksonian 
Democrat and a Pioneer Republican” writes to the City Jtem that Mr. 
W. B. Mann has been nominated for Governor by a Progressive-Reform 
party, of which we have seen no other mention, 





Elsewhere political affairs are dull, except as Mr. Stokes, Mr. Senter, 
and the temperance men are making them as lively as they can. Mr. 
Samuel F. Cary—a “ workingman’s friend” whom the workingmen do 
not appreciate—is engineering a Prohibition party in Ohio, which has 
State candidates in the field, and which begins early to exhibit a char- 
acteristic of “ moral” parties—that is, of speedily having in some of 
its high places certain battered demagogues whom the parties not moral 
have succeeded in shaking off. In Illinois, Michigan, Maine, and this 
State, the temperance men are also in motion. In Virginia, Mr. Walker 
was elected Governor by a majority of about 15,000, it appears, and 
not by the much larger one which was at first thought. This is all 
the better for the negroes, for certainly without colored votes he could 
not have carried the State, nor could the constitution have been ex- 
purgated, we suppose, without the negroes’ assistance—a fact that 
Virginians, taking them at their own valuation, will be the last men to 
forget. 





On the 13th of the month, and the two following days, the leading 
Southern agriculturists were in convention at Memphis, considering the 
feasibility of employing Chinese labor, and the prejudice of color either 
did or did not cause them to take a sensible course on the subject. 
Not impossibly, the Southern willingness to pay off the black man may 
have something to do with the Southern willingness to admit the yel- 
low one. However that may be, it was voted by the convention, after 
it had listened to reports and to sensible speeches from Chinese dele- 
gates from Louisiana, and a great coolie contractor from California, to 
open subscription lists in all the Southern States till one million dol- 
lars’ worth of stock should be subscribed for, and then importation 
It is estimated that the cost of 
an able-bodied laborer will be about $10 a month and his board—the 
Chinaman to give a mortgage upon his wages for the expenses of his 
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trip hither. This is very good news for the national creditor, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the taxpayer—strictly as creditor and 
Secretary and taxpayer; what kind of,news it may be to’ them, as 
moralists, social and political phijecopiiss, or citing of the, ra 
we can courageously wait and see. 





The liquor troubles in Massachusetts promise before long to be once 
mere at their height. The new liquor law is in operation, and all 
kinds of intoxicating drinks, except cider, are, if exposed for sale, 
passing into the possession of the constables. But he would be a very 
knowing man who should tell what is going to happen next. The 
nfoderaté drinkers and the confirmed drunkards all say they can get as 
mutch liquor as they want, and that the law is all but universally 
evaded, to the great promotion of fraud and deceit and the great 
diminution of popular respect for legislative authority. The temper- 
ance men, on the other hand, are satisfied as usual that the year of 
jubilee is at hand, or, at all events, that criminal offences will greatly 
diminish, and the peace and good order of the State be greatly in- 
creased—an expectation for which, we believe, a good deal of support 
has been, or can be, got from statistics. Making drinking difficult, dear, 
or inconvenient must probably, for a time at least, lessen its amount, 
and proportionately lessen the number of crimes of violence ; but then 
this is after all not the whole question. Part of it is whether it is pos- 
sible to enforce a prohibitory law for any long period, and whether 
it can be done without promoting vices hardly less injurious to the 
State than hard drinking. In Massachusetts, the peculiarities of the 
politicians make the fight between the prohibitionists and the no- 
license-law men a curious kind of game, in which one, as if by some 
hidden rule of alternation, gets the upper hand one year, and the other 
the next. We explained the process some time ago in our columns, 
and it is amusing, but not edifying. Some of the prohibitionists are 
in favor of excepting lager beer, as well as cider, as a judicious con- 
céssion to the enemy; but once they do this, they virtually surrender 
the field. To a sincere total-abstinence man, beer differs from whiskey 
only in being less intoxicating ; but it is, nevertheless, one of the stages 
on the road to drunkenness, if it be that the moderate drinker is 
the material out of which the inebriate is made. It is to be hoped that 
Massachusetts will reach a settled policy on the matter some time 
during the lifetime of the existing generation. 





Attorney-General Hoar is perhaps wise in entering into a stipula- 
tion, as it is said he has done, with Yerger’s counsel, for the purpose 
of bringing the legality of his trial by Military Commission up before 
the Supreme Court for adjudication next October, and the President is 
perhaps wise in agreeing to stay proceedings before the court-martial, 
and simply to hold the prisoner in custody until the court has given 
judgment; but if so, somebody else, and as far as we can make out, the 
framers of the Reconstruction Act, were not wise. The Reconstruction 
Act, it must be remembered, set the military forces of the United States 
to govern certain districts militarily, and directed military officers to 
perform all sorts of civil functions amongst a bitterly hostile popula- 
tion. Now, no government has a right to set soldiers to do work of 
this kind unless it is either sure that it is lawful for them to do it, or 
has determined to protect them in doing it whether it is lawful or 
not. Colonel Crane was brutally murdered by a desperado for dis- 
charging a duty imposed on him by an act of Congress; his murderer 
has undoubtedly the sympathy of the local population; were he tried 
by jury, he would be acquitted ; and should the Supreme Court declare 
his trial before a military commission illegal, there will be a total 
failure of justice; and if other murders of a similar kind do not take 
place, it will be because the “unrepentant rebels” have undergone 
some sudden and unprecedented change of heart. It seems now even 
as if it would have been well to find out a year ago what the Su- 
preme Court thought of the Reconstruction Act, or else made sure that 
the opinions of the courts would not affect its execution. At present, 
the United States officials at the South are in a curious position, and we 
should think the “ friends of the Constitution ” in Texas, say, would 
improve this period of suspense by stabbing and shooting a good many 
of them. 
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The Cuban Revolution in this city is in anything but a flourishing 
condition. The most ‘hopeful sign in its favor that we have seen 
during the week is that on Tuesday evening, at the Academy of 
Music, a competent orchestra, ynder the leadership of Mr. Anschiitz, 
gave or were to give a concert in its.aid. Two-hundred Cuban volun. 
teers in full uniform were at the front, “ casting a glamour of war over 
the whole scene,” while Mr. H. Anderson was to preside at the piano, 


Mile. Baretta was to dance, and Mr. Mattheson and Madame La Tuer- 


and a chorus to sing. But the other indications ‘are not of this en. 
couraging character. The Perit, which has come back from her 
clandestine trip, has been seized by the collector of the port, 
District Attorney Pierrepont. has been clothed by the President's 
commission with full powers to use the naval and military force 
for the suppression of filibustering or other violation of the neutrality 
laws; deputy marshals have been put aboard the yevenue cutters 
in the bay and harbor; the two tugs which were captured in the 
Sound the other day are under detention ; a descent has been made 
upon Gardiner’s Island, and a hundred and twenty-four of the men of 
Colonel Ryan’s command were captured and taken to Fort Lafayette. 
Ryan himself, with several fugitive companions, betook himself to in- 
expugnable fastnesses, but they have since abandoned the island. On 
Monday evening a Cuban “camp” on the plains of the Hackensack 
was captured by Marshal Barlow, and a fresh batch of prisoners ob- 
tained for Fort Lafayette. And finally, the Junta has vanished from 
71 Broadway, leaving itself open to reproach even from its friends of 
having misappropriated the funds entrusted to it. 





Meantime, and very naturally, under so much cold water, the 
efforts to write up the cause have been without effect. “A certain 
weekly paper,” the 7ribune says—which ? we wonder—has been deny- 
ing the existence of American sympathy with Cuba, “ has even been 
saying the ‘alleged’” American sympathy with Cuba, and in so doing 
has been misrepresenting the facts. But we are inclined to think it has 
not. We have had in the journal that has been the most assiduous of 
the friends of Cuba—the press, generally, say little about the revolu- 
tion—much hard knoeking at the American heart, on the ground 
of the arrest and the incarceration in a ‘“ New York Bastile,” and in 
“ filthy dungeons” and “loathsome cells,” of the men who were cap- 
tured on Saturday last; but there are no tokens whatever that the 
heart is opening and softening ; and who of usall, except some of the re- 
porters, are in any grief about the “cause,” we are not able to see. No 
fault is to be found with one of the reporters, at all events. He de- 
clares that Fort Lafayette on Sunday “threw Andersonville in the 
shade ;” that the prisoners were packed into cells “like sardines in a 
box,” “driven at the point of the bayonet” into “dungeons which 
the rats have long ago forsaken”—a dungeon without rats being 
worthy of the darkest ages of despotism—and otherwise misused in a 
manner that ought, it seems, to have roused our whole population. If 
he were as entirely to be depended on for veracity as for enterprise, 
this gentleman’s account would seem to show that there has really 
been great carelessness in regard to the quartering of the prisoners. 
Of his “enterprise,” this is a specimen: “While our reporter was in 
the fort conversing with the prisoners, an orderly approached Major 
Maynadier and handed him a sealed package. The Major began its 
perusal,” and our friend “happened to stand behind him at the mo- 
ment and contrived to inform himself of the purport of the communi- 
cation.” But his veracity, we suspect, is hardly up to this mark ; and 
in spite of his appeals to us we are going to imagine that, what with 
the privilege of free converse with members of the press like himself, 
and the same food as the soldiers at the fort are eating, and the fresh 
air of the harbor, the prisoners are as comfortable as could reasonably 
be expected. We must not expect to violate all laws and endanger 
the peace of nations, and then, on capture, have “panned oysters,” 
like Jefferson Davis, and all the delicacies of the season. 





There is a very pleasant rumor afloat about “ representations” to be 
addressed to the Spanish Government by our own on behalf of the 
Cubans, looking to an amicable settlement of' the present troubles and 
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July 22, 1869] 
the concession to the Cubans, if not of national independence, of auto- 
tomy. There is every reason to believe that the men now in power in 
spain only need to be enabled to yield with dignity to yield a great 
deal. Nobody is so well fitted to play the part of mediator as the 
United States, and the exceeding courage, loyalty, and integrity with 
which she has enforced the neutrality laws will give additional weight 
to all she may say. 





The Radicals who misrule this country—and who curse the neigh- 
poring republic of the Confederacy with a double share of their “ goy- 
ernment "—while they are howling over the spoils at Washington, 
suffer some of the most important objects for which our fathers founded 
the republic to lie neglected and forgotten. Why are the people kept 
in ignorance? Why is an expedition not fitted out to explore the Con- 
necticut River Valley from Springfield in the Massachusetts up as far as 
Colonel Bellows’s Falls, or even on to White River Junction—which 
point might easily be reached if the expeditionary force were put under 
command of a Democratic officer? The traveller could then enter this 
region with full information as to its climate; the character of its 
natives, whether friendly or hostile ; the settlements which have been 
made; .its game, the greater and lesser ; its navigable streams ; its soil ; 
the productions which may be expected when it shall have 
been fully opened, and so forth, Now we are dependent on 
the press for this and similar information. How long will it 
be before we shall have from a Government commission as full 
an account of the shore of the Sound which lies between Long Island 
and Connecticut, and of the Valley of the Connecticut or Long River, 
as the Times gave us the other morning? “Starting from the depot at 
the corner of Fourth Avenue, Twenty-seventh Street,” the explorer will 
come first to the eastern boundary of the Central Park, an enclosure 
which “embraces nearly a thousand acres, and is being rapidly finished 
in a style equal to any‘park in the world.” Then comes High Bridge, 
“one of the most magnificent in existence,” and next are New Rochelle, 
“ flourishing little town ;’ Mamaroneck, Rye, Greenwich, Stamford, 
Norwalk, Bridgeport, Milford, and other thriving towns. Springfield 
—where years ago Longfellow wrote the poem beginning “ This is the 
arsenal”—Holyoke, Northampton, Brattleboro’—“ a comfortable old 
town on the Connecticut River”—and many other places, which the re- 
port we have mentioned describes with a fulness that people who have 
never travelled to the north of Twenty-seventh Street will find more 
instructive than entertaining. 





It is announced that the Grand Jury are gravely considering indict- 
ments laid before them against several noted Wall-street brokers for 
lending money at usurious rates of interest during the late crisis—the 
rascals, or “ victims,” as their friends pleasantly call them, who bor- 
rowed it and agreed to pay the rates demanded, being the prosecutors, 
or, at all events, witnesses. We sincerely hope the bills may be 
found, and the culprits brought to trial. The usury laws, both of this 
and other States, being absurdities, are never enforced, and are appar- 
ently kept on the statute-book for the gratification of the ignorant, 
both in town and country. If this was the only result of their exist- 
ence, there would perhaps be little to say against them; but their re- 
tention, even as a dead letter, keeps up the delusion that they are good 
things, and that, if the officers of the law could only be got to do their 
duty and enforce them, the community would be the better of it. The 
mere existence of the statutes, therefore, is a hindrance to the eco- 
nomical education of the people. 


thus brought home to the popular comprehension. The fellows who 
rush into “the Street” and borrow money when they are in distress at 
rates which express its value to them, and then turn round and sue the 


benefit, and of course they cannot benefit them more than once. 





The Hale-Perry scandal has been advanced another stage by the 
publication of a long letter from Mr. Perry, meeting Mr. Hale’s charge 
that, owing to his own ignorance of the language, manners, and cus- 
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It is, therefore, much to be desired | 
that they should be carried out rigidly, and their outrageous absurdity | 
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toms of the country to which he was sent—indeed, of everything, as he 
naively confessed a month or two since, which a diplomatist needs to 
know—Mr. Perry imposed upon him, and got him into his eustom 

house and other scrapes. It now appears, however, that the only free 
passes which Mr. Perry asked for were those which are always granted 
to foreign ministers; and that, in addition to these customary importa 

tions, Mr. Hale entered into arrangements to pay his debts to Madrid 
tradesmen by getting their goods passed free of duty under his name : 
and the remorseless Perry produces a letter from a carpet-dealer, of the 
name of Bonifacio Ruiz de Vlasco, showing that, in consideration of 
passes of this kind, he had squared a carpet account of his own with 
our minister, and, in consideration of a promised pass for more carpets, 
had paid an upholsterer’s bill for our minister; but, on his excellency’s 
getting frightened and declining to furnish the promised passes, the 
enraged dealer telegraphed to London to suspend the shipment of the 
goods, and demanded from his excellency the repayment of the uphol- 
sterer’s bill. Considering the Spanish experience of Mr. Hale, and 
considering the accounts they will read in the papers of Mr, Hale's sue- 
cessor, the Honorable Daniel E. Sickles, we can hardly help wondering 
what kind of notion the darkened mind of the Spanish Romanist will 
form of the morals and manners of the official class of Protestant 
America. 

The Lords amendments, as was anticipated, have all been rejected 
in the Commons, namely, the concurrent endowment, the retention of 
their seats in the House of Lords by the bishops, and the indefinite 
postponement of the disposition of the Church funds. The latest tele- 
graphic report is that the Lords will now recede from all of them except 
that regarding the disposition of the funds, which would, however, 
take from the measure all character of finality, and furnish a bone of 
contention to the various sects which might last for generations. The 
divisions have, however, shown Mr. Gladstone's strength to be un- 
broken, and he announces his determination to make no compromise, 
but to use all his strength in and out of doors. Of course, the result 
ean hardly be doubtful or long delayed. There is nothing remark 
able about the new French Ministry which has just been announced 
except that it is a new ministry, and that the change is the result of a 
check received by the Government in a particular direction, which is 
the same as saying that French ministers are now responsible to the 
people. None of the radicals or even liberals appear in the new 
Cabinet. Indeed, this was hardly to be expected. Emperors more 
than other men need to be let down easy ; and the step from the purely 
personal government of a “saviour of socicty” to a constitutional 
monarch, surrounded by and advised by his bitterest enemies, is too 
long to be taken in a month. 





In the midst of the Emperor's present troubles, the North-Ger- 
man public is entertaining itself with a recent disclosure relative 
to the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866, and Napoleon's hopes of 
extending the borders of France, whichever way the contest turned. 
The information was given through the Weser-Zeitung, which vouches 
for its authenticity, and is to the effect that a treaty existed between 
France and Austria, based on the anticipated defeat of Prussia in the 
approaching struggle, and the consequent aggrandizement of Austria 
in Germany. There was great ignorance, it is alleged, at the Tuileries 
in regard to the military preparations of Prussia, and not only a gene- 
ral belief that she would be worsted, but even a fear that she might 
be crushed. Although, therefore, it was agreed that, for Napoleon's 
moral sympathy and seemingly neutral attitude, Austria should allow 
territorial compensation—meaning the left bank of the Rhine—the 
French Emperor had determined to interfere at the opportune moment 


| to save Prussia from utter abasement, and thus to make her gratitude 


lenders, are the only class of persons whom laws of this kind ever | 


as well as her weakness his security in absorbing the Rhine country. 
The same authority asserts that, before the outbreak of the war, Austria 
had renounced Venetia in favor of France; but as this statement rests 
on the proof supposed to be furnished by La Marmora’s make-believe 
war (Scheinkrieg), it is not to be taken without allowance. The Zeitung’s 
principal revelation appears to have been much commented on, but 


| nowhere contradicted. 
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CONGRESS AND THE OIVIL SERVICE. 

We suspect our correspondent “ Clericus ” would have the experi- 
ence which he reports in another column with more Congressmen than 
a few. It is amongst Congressmen that the real obstacles to the Civil 
Service reform are to be found; but few of them will attempt to make 
speeches against it—they will simply squelch it whenever it comes up. 
As to the arguments of “ Clericus’s” friend, they are very characteristic. 
The evils of the present system are not “light” to any man who holds 
the code of morality which prevails throughout Christendom, and who 
believes that the theft of the fourth part of the public revenue is a 
matter of any material consequence. The evils will not of themselves 
grow less. The number of officials will doubtless be diminished some- 
what when the public debt is paid, but that will not be for many years 
yet, under the most favorable circumstances; and even if it were paid, 
the number of United States officials will go on increasing as the coun- 
try grows, and the powers and duties of Congress are enlarged; and 
the number of candidates for office will increase in a greater ratio than 
the o ices. In the meantime, there will always be only one President, 
and the fight round him will every year grow fiercer and fiercer, and 
the opportunities of humbugging him greater and greater. Moreover, 
we may any year be involved in another war, and have to resort once 
more to internal revenue for taxation. Our Congressman does not 
know whether it would be “ preposterous” to apply the principles of 
the bill outside Washington or not. There is nothing new in the prin- 
eiple of the bill, and it was applied to all parts of the country for forty 
years after the foundation of the government. The present arrange- 
ment was a novel one invented by an unscrupulous demagogue for the 
annoyance of his enemies. Moreover, it is the duty of all Congressmen 
to act and talk on the supposition that what the people want is good 
government, until they get instructions from their constituents to the 
contrary. If the principle of the bill be based on reason, experience, 
and sound policy, it is his business to support it till the people say 
they are opposed to it. Whether they would submit to it or not, he 
cannot tell till he tries it. If the people do not like the new régime, 
they can get it abolished, so that our Congressman need not be afraid 
that in supporting it he would be inflicting irreparable damage on 
them. He does not know what the people believe on any subject on 
which they have not been consulted, and not over three per cent. 
of the population have any direct interest in the patronage, or ever ex- 
pect to derive any advantage from it. “The people” who make the 
most fuss about the patronage are a small band of lazy, disreputable 
adventurers, of whom the real people entertain a very low opinion. 
The talk about the young man preparing himself in Government offices 
at Washington for the government of territories, sounds like a poor 
joke. If serious, the answer is that, as a matter of fact, men do not 
prepare themselves for governorships in this way ; and if they did, they 
would not get them. The officers at present are not responsible to the 
people, and the Congressman knows they are not; he might as well 
say they were responsible to the solar system. They are responsible to 
a few political managers, who care nothing about the people; and their 
tenure of office does not depend in the smallest degree on the manner 
in which they perform their duties. The assertion that the shortness 
of the terms prevents fraud, while it excites our admiration for his 
character, leads us to fear that our Congressman is too sweetly simple 
to be long left in this wicked and cunning world. How he can have 
preserved his innocence in Washington passes our comprehension. We 
infer, however, from “ Clericus’s” report, that our Congressman has never 
properly examined the question of Civil Service reform; that he knows 
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| which it would be dangerous to remove; that the calculation of 


little or nothing either of the defects of the present system or of the | 


virtues of any other; that he has not read any books, papers, or docu- 
ments on the subject, and, if he has, has failed to comprehend them; 
and finally, that he has contracted the bad habit, so common amongst 
politicians, of saying the people will not submit to any measure those 
gentlemen themselves dislike, and which led to our being so often in- 
formed during the last seven years that the people would not submit 
to the draft; that they would not submit to taxation ; that they would 
not pay the national debt; and that they would not do anything ex- 
cept what the principal rascals in the community thought would be 
agreeable and profitable. 
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An attempt was made two years ago to break down the public 
credit on this very ground. The people, it was said, would never ceop_ 
sent to fulfil their agreement with the public creditors; and Senator 
Sherman and seyeral prominent journals advised the public creditors ¢, 
accept a compromise at once, lest a worse thing should befall they. 
and a majority of the House of Representatives, led by General Butler. 
voted for a special tax on the interest coupons of the Government 
bonds. All this while the people had never been consulted ; when they 
were, they elected to follow the rule of honesty. To say now that if 
it is shown, as it can readily be, that the present system of appointment 
to office is carrying corruption into every department of public life, ang 
rendering all public offices the prey of gamblers, the people will delibe- 
rately persist in maintaining it for the sake of the infinitesimally remote 
chance that each man has of getting a place in the post-office or custom. 
house or a foreign consulship, is to say that popular government on this 
continent is a failure. No public man has any right to act or talk on 
the assumption that the people are cither fools or knaves. Any people 
whose judgment was permanently clouded could not possibly maintain 
a political system like that of the United States. Mr. Jenckes’s bill 
may not be the best remedy for the evil, but jit certainly contains the 
principle of the remedy. This Government is based on a recognition 
of the human nature there is in man; and one of its objects is to call 
out and encourage what is best in human nature. The present mode 
of appointing to office calls out and encourages what is worst in human 
nature as effectually and as carefully as if it had been framed by the 
devil himself. To see the system pushed to its logical conclusion, we 
must look to the State and to the various State officers—such, for 
instance, as those connected with the administration of justice. This 
is probably as bad a sight, to any one with a proper notion of what 
the functions of government are, as ever was witnessed. When one sees 
seats on the judicial bench offered as stakes to political gamblers, and 
the wardenships and inspeetorships of prisons placed at the disposal 
of the worst class in the community, and the poor prisoners delivered 
to them as their prey, as any one may see who reads the last report of 
the Prison Association in this State, one must eonclude either that tle 
whole human race has been mistaken from the beginning as to the 
foundations of human society, or that the prolongation of the present 
state of things must end in breaking down the Government. 

We do not deny that the reform would at first probably shock a 
good many people in the country districts. The present gencration 
has grown up in familiarity with rotation in office, and many would 
probably at first be disposed to look on permanent officials as usurpers. 
A bad habit is of course not to be destroyed in a day; but it is not 
indestructible. The spoils system has diffused a spirit of gambling 
through the whole political class, which it will take time and trouble 
te repress, just as if the Government had relied for half a century—as 
many European governments have done in part—on the lottery busi- 
ness as a means of raising the revenue, and had thereby corrupted the 
morals of the community, and made steady industry distasteful. A 
proposal to substitute regular taxation for the lotteries would be met 
by precisely the same arguments as the Jenckes bill. It would be 
said that it might be very well for monarchical governments to raise 
money by taxation, but our people were not used to having the tax- 
gatherer coming to their houses, and would not submit to it; that the 
drawing of prizes furnished a source of excitement to the country <is- 
tricts, which, right or wrong, they would not lightly surrender, and 
surrounded the collection of the revenue with agreeable associations 


chances in lotteries prepared young men for the more complicated 
operations of commerce and industry, while the constant exposure of 
the holders of tickets to violent alternations of hope and disappoint- 
ment fortified the character for the vicissitudes of American life, and 
prevented our young men stagnating into contented humdrum like 
the downtrodden inhabitants of the European monarchies. 





THE EXISTENCE OF THE LOBBY. 


THE correspondent whose letter on corruption in Massachusetts we 
published in our issue of July 1, in the course of his remarks used the 
following words with reference to the existence of the lobby : 
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“There are undoubtedly evils attending this; but as long as it is not 
only the right but the duty of legislators to get information from any 
proper source—from newspapers or from their constituents—and as long 
as committees do not report the evidence presented to them, or the reasons 
on which they act, and as long as amendments to bills are acted upon with- 
out going to any committee, some kind of lobby will continue to be a ne- 
cessity. No modern legislative assembly ever existed without it, and it is 
safe to say that none like ours ever will.” 


This defence of the lobby—that it exists for purposes of necessary 
information—is often made, and is, we believe, without a shadow of 
foundation. In order to see on what grounds it rests, it is worth while 
to examine into the character and constitution of the body in question ; 
and in doing this, let us say beforehand that we do not refer to it as 
it appears in legislatures confessedly corrupt, but as it reveals itself in 
those States where the lawgivers are only suspected. Of course, in 
such cities as Albany its existence is easily enough explained. But in 
Boston, or Lansing, where corrupt legislation is not yet recognized as 
a legitimate mode of acquiring fame and wealth—is the lobby there 
simply a means of furnishing information to members ? 

This body, which is said to perform so important a function, is com- 
posed of men absolutely unknown, except to that small portion of the 
community which needs their assistance; and those who do know them 
have the lowest opinion of them; for an acquaintance with their careers 
generally brings to light transactions of the most questionable (or un- 
questionable) character. Sometimes they have formerly sat in the 
legislature in which they now lobby, and, having failed of a re-elec- 
tion, seek to turn to account the small knowledge of the weaker side of 
members which they learnt there. Sometimes they are “ prominent 
journalists,” who have an interest in financial operations, and who 
turn a penny every now and then by hints as to possible revelations of 
uncomfortable facts. The professional lobbyist is a man whom every- 
body suspects; who is generally during half the year without any 
honest means of livelihood ; and whose employment by those who have 
bills before a legislature is only resorted to as a disagreeable necessity. 

“More than this, the lobbyists are men, as may be imagined, whose know- 
ledge of facts connected with bilis on their passage must be of the 
scantiest ; whose only knowledge, in fact, is confined to what they can 
pick up from hearing members converse and debate. We may say, 
therefore, that the only office they can perform is to tell one member 
what they have heard other members say they were thinking about. 

Yet it is to men like these that our correspondent would have us 
believe members must go in order to obtain information. So far from 
going to them, any one in search of information on which to base 
his vote would avoid them as utterly unreliable. Not before judges 
find it necessary to call in “ professional witnesses” in order to 
decide cases, shall we believe that legislators require the aid of profes- 
sional lobbyists to enable them to decide on the merits of bills. To 
say that legislation must be based on information furnished by one of 
the least respected classes in a State is not to defend that class, but to 
attack the reputation of the men who seek the information. The state- 
ment of our correspondent, that no modern legislative assembly ever 
existed without a lobby, is a mistake; the thing was unknown even 

forty yearg ago. {In those days, political ambition was still an honor- 
able one; then every young American of public spirit looked forward 
to a political career as the crowning glory of a well-spent life; then 
men were elected to office because they were needed by the public, 
not because a salary was needed by them; character and intelligence 
and experience were recognized as among the tests of fitness; ‘“ sound- 
ness” on this or that issue was not the only test. In those days, men 
who should have undertaken to make a business of “furnishing infor- 
mation ” to members, in consideration of small sums paid them by rail- 
roads or manufacturers or ship-builders or other great “ interests,” so far 
from finding their information heard with attention, would have found 
themselves very summarily ejected from their field of operations. In 
fact, however much we may have improved in other respects, in the char- 
acter of our politicians we have degenerated. Though we take as great 
an interest in politics as ever, the interest we take is in “ questions” 
and platforms and “issues ;” no longer in the men who make them. 
Politics has become the profession of a class; “ politician,” for some 
reason, has come to mean something very like trickster—or, as we 
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_ treatise on political economy, will find hardly a trace of the science in 


heard it put the other day, “one who has made it the study of his life 
to make himself acceptable to infamous men;” and out of this decay 
the lobby has sprung up. 4 

Those lawgivers of to-day who seek the aid of the lobby do so because 
improper motives influence them in their votes. By “improper ” we 
do not necessarily mean corrupt; there is‘every shade of impropriety. 
What we mean to say is, that a member who votes for a bill to-day is 
apt to do so not upon any profound investigation of its nature and 
probable effect upon the welfare of the State, but after a thoughtful 
enquiry on such points as whether it will injure or advance his chances 
of re-election; whether it is a dangerous bill, or a party bill, or a 
bill which has some connection with some other bill which may bear 
on his re-election? Who favors it, he wants to know? Does any one 
favor it who is prominent “inside of politics?” and so on. These are 
the questions which a legislator asks to-day; and it is out of the 
answers to these questions that the lobby makes its living—not fur- 
nishing this necessary information to the legislators, but to those 
interested in the bill. : 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF ECONOMICAL DISCUSSION. 

Tue World the other day ridiculed a professor for desiring to see 
the tariff question taken out of the arena of party politics and treated 
simply as a scientific question, which it really is, and the Erening Post 
protests in somewhat similar terms against the notion that anything 
can be accomplished towards reforming the tariff, or anything else in 
a free country, except through politics. All this is quite true; but 
then the object the tariff reformers have in view is to place the tarift 
legislation on a scientific basis, and this cannot be done unless the 
question has previously passed through a scientific stage of discussion ; 
and Mr. Bonamy Price, in his recent book on the currency, sets down 
as one of the greatest difficulties attending the study or practice of the 
science, the general impression that political economy is the same 
thing as statesmanship, and that a man who knows political economy 
is sure to be a good legislator. It is hardly ever considered purely as a 
science, and it will be a long time before it can hope to be so considered 
under a popular 
political economy which has less chance of scientific treatment than 
the best mode of raising revenue, and this for the simple reason that 
“there is money in it,” as the lobbyists say. No matter what may 
be the motives of the general public in putting on protective duties 
on foreign commodities, the result of doing so is to create a large 














































government; and there is, perhaps, no problem of 


class who have a pecuniary interest in maintaining the duties, and, 
this class called into existence, farewell to science or scientific treat- 
When the question of continuing the duties, the question 
whether they have not been in existence long enough, or the question 
whether they ought ever to have been imposéd at all, comes up for dis- 


ment. 


cussion, it is invariably mixed up with a great variety of considera- 
tions, some economical, some social, some moral, some religious, and 
It will be said that the tariff ought to be maintained 
for the elevation of the workingman; for the purpose of preparing 
the country for a foreign war at some indefinite period; for the pur- 
pose of diversifying industry and so improving the mental faculties of 


some personal. 


the population; for the purpose of punishing some foreign power 
for bad behavior; for the national honor and glory, and so on. 

Not one of these considerations has anything economical about it, 
or is one on which a scientific economist has any opinion to offer; they 
are things for the consideration of the politician, properly so called ; 
but a great misfortune of the times is that the distinction between the 
spheres of the two men is entirely Lord Derby, for 
instance, when he was opposing free trade in corn in order that Eng- 
land might not become dependent on foreign countries for food, and in 
order that the landed interest might be maintained in health and pros- 
perity, thought he was talking political economy, but he was not—he 
was talking politics; and half his hatred of free trade was composed of 
the land-owner's jealousy and distrust of the manufacturer. 
here; anybody who takes the trouble to read the curious essays Mr. 
Greeley is presenting his readers in the Tribune, under the name of a 


overlooked, 


So it is 


them, They consist of a collection of political and social theories and 





In fact, there is something really remarkable 


personal reminiscences, 
For instance, he declares 


in his own faith that he is talking science. 
the object of political economy to be the conversion of good-for- 
nothing non-producers into moral and industrious producers, which, 
if true, would make it the principal business of political econo- 
mists to establish jails, industrial schools, and reformatories; and 
anybody who differs with him he pronounces a blockhead or “ blear- 
eyed pedant.” Some of the weapons he employs in the discussion, 
too, are very curious. Mr. Wells having produced some facts 
which seem to controvert Mr. Greeley’s theories, he declares solemnly 
that in his opinion Mr. Wells is bribed. He publishes a long list of 
income returns, furnished him by revenue officers, whose accuracy, it 
seems, he does not take the least trouble to test, for the purpose, as he 
alleges, of exposing those who evade paying their dues to the Govern- 
ment; and although under the law the return is no evidence whatever 
of the amount of a man’s income—the interest or dividends of money 
invested in the stock of corporations having the tax deducted by 
the corporation—he holds up to execration those whose names 
do not appear in his columns, or whose returns do not seem to 
their neighbors to account for their expenditure. This is bad enough ; 
but he also tells us that he publishes the list partly by way of 
supporting his political economy—that he reveals the incomes 
of such editors and public men as advocate direct taxation in order 
that, if their returns seem small compared to their style of living, they 
may be brought to shame, and their opinions on direct taxation receive 
no more attention. In like manner, he who is advocating the interests 
of men who have millions dependent on the maintenance of the tariff, 
gravely calls on the public to disregard the advocacy of free-trade prin- 
ciples of anybody who is either engaged in foreign trade or has relatives 
engaged in it; he always treats a European’s, and especially an English- 
man's, opinions on economical science with the same mixture of amuse- 
ment at the man’s impudence and hypocrisy as one might treat a pauper’s 
preaching in favor of a community of goods, or a liquor-dealer’s opposi- 
tion to temperance. Nevertheless he is the social and political guide, 
philosopher, and friend of half a million of voters, and a score of free-trade 
papers have to keep diligently replying to him and showing him up. 
Now to get an idea of the distance which separates us from scien- 
tific discussion of the question, we ought to fancy ourselves discussing 
chemical, or astronomical, or even metaphysical questions in this way, 
rejecting one doctrine or treating it with suspicion because the founder 
was a Frenchman; trying to throw discredit on another because the 
author lived on bad terms with his wife; vigorously preaching the 
truth of another because, if adopted, it would promote temperance or 
early rising; and insisting with regard to another that any man who 
held it must have been paid cash for doing so. Suppose the leading 
chemists, mathematicians, and astronomers, or even jurists, went to 
work in this way, what kind of world should we be living in, and what 
kind of future should we have before us? Suppose our acceptance 
of the law of gravitation had been delayed by the war of 1812, 
or our belief in the atomic theory shaken by the Alabama case, 
or Laplace’s Theory of Probabilities discredited by the invasion of 
Mexico? 

Of course political economy makes no approach to an exact science, 
but it is a system of discoverable laws, and the discovery, statement, 
or illustration of these laws is a work distinct from that of the legisla- 
tor, who is to make them the basis of his legislation; and this distine- 
tion ought to be kept constantly before the public mind. The question 
of how far the laws of political economy shall be applied in legislation 
is one which will always rouse passion and prejudice. This cannot be 
avoided; it comes home too nearly to every man’s business and bosom. 
If I have $100,000 invested in a mill, you cannot get me to talk calmly 
and philosophically about ga proposition to sacrifice me to the free work- 
ing of those principles of human nature which make buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the dearest the best mode of increasing 
the national wealth; and if Iam paying two dollars a yard for cloth 
when with open ports I might have it for one, you cannot get me to 
listen to the domestic cloth manufacturer's statement of the protectionist 
theory as the statement of a philanthropic scientist. But by college 
education, popular lectures, and the distribution of books and pamphlets, 
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the great mass of the people can be taught that there is a science of 
political economy; they can be taught what its laws are, how the 
knowledge of them has been arrived at, how they may be tested. 
and how totally independent they are of political feeling, and how 
ridiculous it is to mix them up with purely moral or political con- 
siderations. This done, a basis will be laid for sound and rationa} 
legislation on the subject; charlatans and quacks will cease to get 4 
hearing ; and people will cease to confound, as they do now, the outlay 
of money for a moral good with the increase of wealth for its own 
sake, 


WORK FOR THE TRENTON CONVENTION. 

Mr. Beecuer has well said that we seem to be entering upon an 
educational era; at no time in our national life have questions of cul- 
ture, moral and intellectual, occupied so large a share of the public 
attention ; a great part of the people seems to have advanced to the 
consideration of matters subsisting in a higher plane than that of mere 
politics. Just now education affords to writers and speakers before the 
people topics of great interest; and the interest with which the Tren- 
ton meeting of the 16th of August will be generally regarded, will de- 
pend chiefly upon the attention given by the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to questions of vital moment which have already for some 
time been urged upon the notice of the thinking friends of educa- 
tion. 

We speak advisedly in saying that at no time in the history of the 
Government have educators had stronger assurances of comfort and aid 
in their work from heads of departments and other officials in high 
places. This leads us to mention the Department of Education at 
Washington as a matter calling for some special effort on the part of 
educational men. It has barely escaped destruction at the hands of 
politicians, having passed through a very severe trial during the last 
session of Congress, But there is good reason for believing that the 
worst is over; we look with confidence to the present administration 
to uphold and encourage the Department until it shall have acquired 
such character and influence as will give it permanence as a Govern- 
mental agency. But friendly officials will look to literary men, and 
especially to teachers, for assistance in removing wrong impressions 
that may have prevailed respecting its functions, and in putting the 
whole matter in such light as will win the favor of an intelligent 
public. Surely this will not be difficult to do. The idea of found- 
ing it originated with the schoolmasters of the country, and they 
should be the last to allow their only medium of influence in the 
Government to be destroyed in its infancy. It is, perhaps, true 
that under the present management much less has been done for 
the cause it represents than was hoped for by its particular friends. 
It may be that the management has not been all that it should 
have been. If so, there is a remedy, and teachers have it in their 
power to secure the adoption of specific means to this end, and there 
ought to be no hesitation for the sake of persons. But whatever may 
have been the cause of a seeming failure of the Department, educators 
will certainly not so soon relinquish their views respecting its powers 
and capacities to serve the highest interests of the public. On the 
contrary, it is inthe minds of many able men to ask at the hands of 
the General Government a much larger recognition of educational in- 
terests than is now provided for in the Department with its restricted 
powers. And if, through the various associations, all literary men, in- 
cluding editors, authors, college professors, teachers, clergymen, and 
publishers could be persuaded to make common cause for such large 
recognition of education, there would arise a most powerful agency 
for the promotion of interests which are common to them all. An 
“expression of opinion” by the teachers at Trenton, however earnest 
and strong, will not alone suffice for their part of the work. But care- 
ful consideration should be given to the question of how best some- 
thing deiinite and to the purpose may be done in the matter—some- 
thing to be recommended through the press, and vigorously advocated 
in public, with a view to securing legislation at the coming session of 
Congress. This is one of that class of measures which will in the end 
justify the hardest work in its behalf, and we trust the conventicn 
may be in the mind to make a beginning at it. 
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The objects aimed at by Mr. Jenckes’s bill are akin to those pur- 
sued by the Department of Education. Indeed, the purposes of the 
Civil Service Bill might well be made a part of the offices of the De- 
partment of Education. But, whether or not they differ in practical 
operation so far as to render their efficient working under one head 
impossible, yet both are alike matters of concern to all intelligent and 
honest men, inasmuch as both seek to incorporate into the Governmental 
machinery an element of intelligence that shall be an eye to the public, 
observing and discriminating in the control of affairs. And perhaps 
nothing could contribute much more toward increasing the de- 
mand at large for the labor of the schoolmaster than the adoption 
by Government of a measure making intellectual ability a qualification 
for office. This great measure then ought, we think, to receive the 
hearty approval of the convention, which should forward it by all the 
means in its power. 

The intellectual wants ef the freedmen claim the especial attention 
of every person particularly interested in carrying on the work of 
popular education. Not alone for the reason that, as a people, we are 
not secure with an enfranchised ignorant class among us. There is a 
peculiar phase of the matter that deserves notice. The idea of popular 
intelligence carries with it the largest liberty of thought on all sub- 
jects open to human consideration. And this is as applicable to 
religious thinking as any other. While it is eminently desirable 
that the black race should be educated, it is not so desirable that, 
pliant as it is, its education should fall into the hands of sectarian 
teachers—especially into the hands of the teachers of that sect 
which is working hardest for the control of the entire country. 
The question of the education. of the freedmen ought, in our judg- 
ment, to be removed wholly and at once from the power of sects to 
determine and control. We believe that the strictly popular and free 
basis which has already worked so well in the United States, is the 
best basis of a common-school system ; and we have no desire to repeat 
on any scale the experience of England, where the sectarian system has 
for its result an ignorance on the part of the children of the state not 
only of everything else, but even of the creed itself to which so costly 
a sacrifice has been made. The convention should strenuously advo- 
cate the free-school system, with State normal schools and their appro- 
priate adjuncts, for all the States South, and it should take steps 
for aiding by every possible means in making them efficient. There 
is still abundant room for philanthropic effort in this direction. The 
National Association of Teachers can, if it will, thwart all attempts 
to change the appliances of education into agencies for proselytiz- 
ing. 

The general question of the relation of the Roman Catholic Church 
to the schools is one which the educators of the country, noted for 
their tolerant views, would doubtless rather avoid if they could 
honestly do so, but which the Church insists on forcing upon the 
public attention, and which it seems determined to have settled in 
its favor. ‘We are not slow to acknowledge the many good things 
of Catholicism; but we confess to being more devoted to the free- 
school system, as being the support of good government, the foun- 


is attacked with a view to its final overthrow, we regard whoso- 


the commonwealth. Have we such an enemy? No one doubts it 
who reads the Romanist press. Said the Catholic Telegraph of Cin- 
cinnati, recently: “It will be a glorious day for Catholics in this 
country when, under the blows of justice and humanity, our school 
system will be shivered to pieces; until then, modern paganism will 
triumph.” This is but a plain expression of the sentiments uttered by 
the Bishop of Baltimore in his letter to the Church, entertained by all 
consistent and intelligent Catholics, and that are to be entertained by 
all the rest when the time comes for their general promulgation, 
There is no reason for avoiding the discussion at this time, and good 
Treason for desiring it; the conflict cannot but result in a final scttle- 
ment of the question of sectarian legislation. We know of no better 


the whole matter a clear but temperate setting forth. 
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dation of national and individual intelligence and efficiency, than | 
to almost any other earthly establishment; and when that system | 


ever or whatever makes the attack as one of the worst enemies of | 


way than for the body of intelligent men assembled at Trenton to give | 
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ART-STUDY IN THE IMPERIAL SOHOOL AT PARIS. 


NO. 


Vv. 
“STYLE” AND “ QUALITY "—THE ROUTINE OF WORK—EUGENIRE. 


Our académies, or studies of the figure, after all the care they 
receive, finish by kicking about the studio, by being used for wrappers 
and envelopes, by serving as palimpsests of a variously burlesque and dis 
respectful nature, and, generally, by being handled without gloves. And 
then the professor—his Saturday comments, when the copies are finished for 
inspection, are often accompanied with illustrative lines, where the crayon 
deeply drives its plowshare over the most dainty surfaces, leaving devas. 
tation and disfigurement behind. Of course these impolite diagrams become 
the elements of value in the picture; but it is striking at first to see the 
relish with which the professional weapon will scathe and blacken the best 
dandyisms of the stump or brush. 

“Bad. Bad. Strongly bad. 
Bad as to feeling. Bad as to color.” 
with a repudiating gesture that set the disciple’s easel reeling, was 
perhaps the dreadfullest I have heard. It closed with a look—the professor 
musing upon his pupil, while his passionless eye sank deliberately into 
that of the unlucky youth. 
cattle painter and etcher; but the young reprobate has a regard like a 
Malay’s, peeping from under a shadowy, treacherous eyelash that is never 
fully lifted and not often lowered ; but the piratical black flag was struck at 
this signal encounter, and young Jacques soon slunk off to reappear no more 
that day. The terms of criticism most commonly heard from M. Géréme 
are themselves picturesque and subtle signs of discrimination. “Too 
insipid, too molle ;” this is said of the flesh, or, as the French say, the skin: 
“inlaid ;’ this condemns our anatomy, when it has the look of being 
patched on the surface rather than woven under from the bone: “ false 
sentiment ;” this stricture is not necessarily applied to a Della Cruscan 
elegance, but has been heard over a drawing of the Laocotin expressing 
too much passion and motion instead of the wonderfully-canght rigidity of 
the original: “you have not seized the movement ;” this is one of the 
commonest of our difficulties; the word may apply to the most inert 
things, as the sweep of a lock of hair; the lay of a fold of drapery, or of 
patterns on the fold ; the expression of a supine hand, ete. 

Outside the walls within which M. Géréme’s opinion reigns as law, I 
believe the work of the master himself forms food for the worm of envy or 
“ That spreader of sticking-plasters,” “those figures painted 
*—such are the disparagements I have heard applied to 


Bad as to design. Bad as to movement. 


This minute damnation, enforced 


It was the scapegrace son of a quite famous 


detraction. 
with currant-jelly ’ 
the limner of the Dead Cvesar. 
painters, who usually restrict their comments toa brother artist's technique, 
The public 


I confine myself to quoting the opinions of 


without verging at all upon the broad question of his morale. 
at large is probably the better critic of the influence of that striking suc- 
cession of drama-tableaux which bave been issuing for the last twenty 
years from under his firm hand. I have seen them nearly all, from his 
first painting, a Madonna that out-Raphaeled Raphael in self-conscious 
maidenliness and repose. His principal pictures, as my reader is aware, 
divide themselves into two classes ; there is the class in which a murdered 
corpse lies in the extreme foreground, in company with the spectator, with 
the wounds carefully bleeding ; and there is the class in which Géréme’s 
peculiar enamelled woman stands “beautiful for ever” on her rostrum, 
thrown at the beholder in the same raw way. I have my opinion, in com- 
mon with the world of the external public, of the didactic quality of these 
representations, while still preserving the disciple’s enthusiasm for the 
mysterious ability with which they are executed. The mercantile fresh- 
ness and “condition” of all that reeking butcher's meat ; the insulted 
nakedness of that perpetual woman, who is never innocently nude or un- 
conscious of raiment, but always stripped exceptionally, whether she be 
the Almeh, or the Cairene slave, or the Queen of Lydia, or Cleopatra 
emerging from the roll, or Phryne unveiled by Hyperides—this active 
killing and skinning for the sensation market is, I believe, very coolly esti- 
mated among the co-citizens of the painter, who is husband to the daugh- 
ter of a great picture-merchant, while the bullet of another woman’s jealous 
husband remaining in his arm attests the sincerity of his experiments in 
both of his principal genres. Itouch upon these patent or notorious facts 
as lightly as possible, and confine my attention to the masterly, orderly 
narrative-power of Géréme—a power, I think, akin to that of the ablest 
dramatist or sonnetteer, or whatever writer makes his busiuess the express 
ing of himself fully and neatly within his limitations. Has figure-painting 
ever been 80 skilfally welded upon literature-painting, since the day of 
Veronese, as in the “Death of Caesar?” Have figures and architecture, 
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treated with a sense of landscape, ever met so gracefully as in the “ Gladi- 


ators?” Is there another such stylist living? 


The 
pupils have perseveringly opened peep-holes in the partition between 
the two ateliers, though 1 believe not so much with views of exchanging 
and catholicizing the propagandism as from certain inferior motives. When 


In adjacent rooms, Cabanel teaches quality and Géréme style. 


a model of Cabanel's is doing up her hair, there is always a benevolert 
watcher on our side ready to spread the news and aliow the Gérémanists to 
con the lesson. Through these crevices we can, if we choose, get the 
benefits of instruction from the neighboring professor. Cabanel, who could 
have learned from Gér6me a better disposition of the leading lines in his 
“ Paradise Lost,’ which has been compared to a sprawling panel of paper- 
hangings, teaches splendor and texture; Géréme, who could never have 
painted the fingers of Cabanel’s faun sinking into the white side of the 
nymph, explains anatomy with admirable insight and system. The pupils, 
unknown to the official oversight, have opened out a community of 
schools. There is even the means of personal and bodily communication. 
No rule is more strict than that which forbids the inmates of one atelier 
to visit the interior of another. Yet, by means of certain elevated and un- 
noticed windows in the dressing-rooms, a transit can be effected by persons 
of a daring and gymnastic turn. The first time I was aware of this was 
one morning when I happened to be working in view of the lofty casement 
of our little vestry, which aperture was suddenly filled by a living figure ; 
it was the apparition of a singularly handsome young man, who chose for 
his visiting-costume the uniform in which Adam is supposed to have done 
his horticulture. This figure descended like a Mercury, came into broader 
light among us, smoked a cigarette with one of our fellows, had a good 
chat, and vanished like a moonbeam at some alarm in the corridor. It 
was a favorite young model. The openings aforesaid make us privy to 
any interesting noises that may be going on in the atelier Cabanel. There 
are fights, in which we sometimes mix, descending like martial gods from 
the empyrean ; there is, besides, a wonderful baritone, a church chorister, 
among the,acolytes of the painter of Venuses ; when he sings, our room 
is hushed as death. Once this lyric creature was good enough to visit us, 
with a train of singing-boys. It was odd to see them drop one by one from 
the high window, each preserving with the utmost care a lighted match. 
With these held out for tapers, they then made a procession among our 
company, softly singing a beautiful mass. Alas! they had miscalculated, 
and the anthem came near ending purgatorially. They had not remem. 
bered the day, and Géréme entered just as they were passing around the 
external circle of our pupils. Nothing, fortunately, came of it. The lights 
were cleverly dropped, the visitors transformed themselves into attentive 
pupils glued to hasty pieces of work, and then, while Géréme was attend- 
ing to the inner group of pupils with his peculiar absorbed energy, our 
choir managed to pass around one by one into the dressing-room and soar 
like silent spirits out at the window. It was the only time the pupils of 
qualité ventured to attend at the renseignements du style. 

Certainly, these are not quite the most ordinary sights in life. Apollo 
in the zenith, gathering his neat limbs for a spring ; or a file of spectral 
choristers, startling as the ghosts of the wicked nuns in “ Robert,” coming 
down threaded and lighted from the ceiling, and vociferating Mozart as 
they drop—these obviously are not conventional, but they are not very 
striking in the atelier. They are quite within its atmosphere, and do not 
perturb the quiet diurnal order there. The better conditioned of the stu- 
dents have attained a Buddhistical tranquillity and absence of nerves, and 
will sit cross-legged on a color-box, in front of the pile of joss-paper on 
which is delineated the sacred ideal, through all the uproar of mundane 
revolutions. It is a school where no one need attempt to study whocannot 
concentrate himself upon his task while the company around shall be fight- 
ing, disputing, engaging in games of skill, or perhaps throwing the whole 
force of its lungs into an abominable cat’s-chorus. In the midst of Pande- 
monium the harmonious structure of his art must rise like an exhalation. 
The true events of school life are the schooling and the advance; not the 
describable things, not the holidays and junketings, not the diversions and 
recreations I have attempted to portray. What is really the week’s affair 
to the Beaux-Arts man is his “ academy.” On Monday he hits the pose, 
which is always vigorously pronounced and spirited, on the model’s part, 
when first assumed ; the dash that may be thrown into the attitude while 
the figure is perfectly fresh can never be caught up again if missed at the 
beginning. By Tuesday the artist has become absorbed in the complica- 
tions of light and shade. On Wednesday the master comes, and perhaps 
rejects nearly everything that has been done, disfiguring and blotting the 
sketch from one margin to the other. The model, drooping upon his dais, 
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may bear little resemblance to the elastic attitude of the drawing, and the 
student is accused of attempting to idealize. You have been trying to 
modify nature from your reminiscences of the antique ; you have ennobled 
the head, braced the shoulders,” ete. The study is altered, in the spirit of 
realism, until all the stark and pitiful ugliness of the model’s lassitude js 


_ expressed. One of the difficulties of a life “ academy ” is that, although 


the example before you is a moving, changing object, now braced, now 
drooping, now turned a little to the right and now a little to the left, your 
copy of it is expected to show all the purism of the photograph. If 
you were putting the same model into a historical picture, you would 
be expected to elevate the attitude and expression; and you would then 
begin to hear from your critics a great deal about the difficulty and 
responsibility of borrowing from nature, what to take and what to leave. 
“ Only Phidias and Da Vinci,” I have heard declared, “and perhaps Michael 
Angelo, deserved to have received the revelations of anatomy.” If, on the 
other hand, you were copying the antique, you would have the full luxury 
of refining your line and your form, with no limitation of time and with 
a rigid model. The life “academy,” then, is expected to avoid the 
imaginative qualities of picture, and to win, from a constantly deterior- 
ating example, the accuracy which is so fascinating a quest in copying 
from statuary. A felicitous study is therefore a very desirable treasure, 
and old forgotten ones by Couture or Flandrin are preserved in the ateliers 
where those painters have studied, used as paradigms by teachers, or sold 
as something of unique value in the color-stores. 

Another trouble is the variation in the color of the air on different days. 
“The patron has accused me,” an energetically protesting youth will cry, 
“ of seeking the silver tint of Terburg ; it was as far from my thoughts as 
silver from my pocket. But I established my key of color on Thursday, 
when there was a solid gray rain like slate-pencils ; and the Italian turned 
blue and chattered ; and how will you expect the tones of Titian in such a 
climate, mes fréres ?” 

On the closing day of the week I have known an incorrigibly gay lad 
to exhibit a canvas almost completely expunged by the blottings of the 
professor. “This was to have been my masterpiece. I meant it for the 
altar of the church where I was baptized, whether as a St. Michael or a 
John in the Wilderness. The outline was good until Auguste changed it 
into a caricature of the Prince Imperial. Then Sarat must needs employ 
my poor ‘academy’ as a shield in his redoubtable duel ; the sword went 
through, in such a way that my poor figure is décolletée. But that is not 
the worst ; the canvas becamt loosened, and vibrated to my touch as I 
worked. Shall I tell you what is bad for the eyesight? It is when a 
figure trembles in the stretcher like a spider in the middle of her wheel, 
and the eye is forced to dart in and out to catch it like the eye of a snail. 
Then my picture was glued to Eugéne’s as they were cleaning the room— 
and you know how much an artist gains by contact with Eugéne. Here, 
Eugéne, take back the obligation!” And the picture was broken over the 
head of the young man, abundantly unctuating his hair and finally resting 
on his shonlders. 

The daily routine is as humdrum as any course of study in the world, 
and the jokes of the Latin Quartier, very striking at first, soon mani- 
fest their character of old traditional Joe Millers, repeated time and again. 
French wit seems, to an American, wanting in audacity, invention, and 
flexibility. A circle of Yankee boys will make a far greater number of 
incongruities spring up from the occasion than can their more polished 
Gallic contemporaries. The toilsome days wear on, relieved by the allevi- 
ations of use and wont, and finding their best comfort in the culture and im- 
provement they have brought. One day, however, we had a genuine sensa- 
tion. It was after hours, and the great room was only sparsely occnpied by 
those frugal youths who have a habit of using it in the afternoons instead 
of a private atelier, and by a few boys whom the professor had set to copy- 
ing casts. The Industrious Apprentice had left, and Tom Idle reigned 
supreme. It mezy be confessed, however, that the raff remaining in the 
afternoons is the most companionable and amusing; and I often stay for a 
little study of character. These idlers are the buffoons of the class ; they 
are the ones who receive the comic nicknames; they are the obliging 
souls who will give you lessons with the foils or in the French wrestling 
lutte. They are the worst dressed, the most imperfectly purified, the 
handsomest, the most agreeable rascals of the whole crowd. A bare half- 
dozen of this sort of objects, in as many picturesque eccentricities of cv- 
tume, were gathered around the Lapin, who had cocked over his long nose 
a sailor’s crimson bonnet, and whom the rest were burlesquing, teasing, 
and copying; the cocked-hat from outside the door suddenly entered, fol- 
lowed by its owner, who was cringing, bowing, and positively blushing 
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at the rarest chance that had probably illuminated his life up to the date. 
The Empress! 

Eugénie entered rapidity, smiling and ejaculating, with the air of a 
woman charmed to be doing something sly and uncommon. The Emperor 
vas examining another part of the building, and did not enter the painting 
ateliers. A stout gentleman, plainly dressed and of the easiest possible 
manners, waited on his imperial mistress, and received her frequent sallies 
and jokes. 

A pretty boy, who sat in front of the Lapin, with his back to the door, 
had not observed the sudden invasion. Before he knew what was hap- 
pening, a little blue-gloved hand had touched the down on his chin, and 
a kind question about his work had the effect of frightening him nearly 
speechless. Tt was a room never entered by an honest woman, and a youth 
who had never, scarcely, conversed with a lady. “‘ Why,you see, la dame, 
the Lapin brought a red nightcap, and I thought there would be no 
harm——” 

His awkwardness provoked a pretty ringing laugh. The stout gentle- 
man then laughed in basso, and our boys in various broken falsettoes accord- 
ing to their age. The Empress gave an amused glance at the caricatures 
with which the wall was tapestried, and ina minute her graceful figure and 
delicate face were gone again. One of the immortais had appeared, and 
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WHAT OUR CONGRESSMAN SAYS OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
BILL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir : The principles underlying the Civil Service Bill are so self-evident, 
and their presentation in the Nation has been so forcible, that I became 
just a little over-confident. Happening in company with our Congress- 
man, I introduced the subject to him. Now, Iam aclergyman, and, like an 
editor, am not in the habit of being interrupted when I am speaking. But 
this M.C. spoke right out in meeting. I will tell you what he said, and 
you will doubtless be gratified to see how successful you were, not long 
since, in prophesying the burden of the speeches the coming session. But 
some things you will find here that were not in your prophecy. Lest 
another vision should fail to reveal them to you, I send it all along. 

In the first place, he said, the evils which the Civil Service Bill aims to 
remove are now at their height, and will of themselves grow less ; for we 
expect to pay our public debt and come down to a comparatively moderate 
expenditure. And then it would be entirely preposterous to attempt to 
apply the principles of the bill anywhere except in Washington. The 
people would not submit to have a class of office-holders snugly ensconced 
in all the places of trust and emolument at the disposal of the Government. 
The people believe, and believe truly, that the Government should extend 
the blessing of its patronage to as many as it wisely can. 

When I suggested that the English submitted to it readily, and that 
they were peculiarly a liberty-loving people, he denied that the cases were 
at all parallel, asserting that the people did not ruie in England as they 
do here. 

And then as to the clerkships at Washington, Re said no aspiring 
young man wanted one for any great length of time. But it was a 
great advantage for a young man who wished to fit himself for the gov- 
ernorship of a territory, or some other high trust at the disposal of the 
Executive, to spend a time at Washington, where he could have the advan- 
tages of its law school and breathe its political atmosphere. 

As to the service the country might get, he affirmed that it would be 


likely to be worse than now, under the Civil Service Bill ; for the officers | 


under this régime would not be responsible to the people, as they now are. 
And he said the most of these offices required only duties with the routine 
of which one could be very readily made familiar, and, except in some of 
the more responsible positions, raw hands do about as well as experienced. 
Besides, clerks are more honest for short terms than for long; for they 
have not time to become adepts in fraud before they are turned out. And, 
finally, it is good for young men to change frequently. It gives them 
broader characters. 

This, Mr. Editor, is not a fancy sketch, but a dona-fide representatior 
of our Congressman’s views. He stated his views more eloquently than I 
have done ; but here you have the substance. So you may know what to 
depend on. And this Congressman is an educated maa of large business 
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capacity—not one of the leaders in Congress, it is true ; neither one that is 
“thunderin’ eminent for never bein’ heard on.” 

If they won't receive the “ 
where can I get a text to preach from next time ? 


Civil Service Bill” as part of the canon, 


= CLERICUS., 
MR. WORMAN AND HIS “ENDORSERS.” 
To THE Eprrer OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Allow me, threugh the columms of your paper, to confess a mis 
take, and perhaps to redress a wrong I have unintentionally assisted ix 
committing. 

A few months ago the publishers of Worman’s Grammars sent me a 
specimen copy of Worman’s “ Complete German Grammar ;”" afterwards, 
also one of his “ Elementary Grammar,” fourth edition, revised. From Prot 
Worman I received a note, asking me for my opinion, etc. Not having 
the time for an accurate examination of the books, I merely glanced at the 
tables of declensions, paradigms, etc. ; noticed the excellent type and some 
other external features, as, for instance, the use of larger type for the end- 
ings of declined words, ete.; and thus received, as I must confess, a very 
favorable impression of the book. It is true I was struck with a few sin- 
gular blunders which I accidentally noticed, but had no idea that there 
would be any more of such than are generally found in many American 
text-books. Accordingly, I sat down to write a short complimentary note 
to Prof. Worman, in which I expressed myself in terms usual on such 
occasions. In this consists my mistake, for which I have reason to be very 
sorry indeed. I should hesitate to confess this publicly, were it not that 
the book has since received its due at the hands of a competent scholar, 
Prof. Gustavus Fischer, and that the very just criticisms of this gentleman 
have elicited a most scandalous and preposterous reply on the part of the 
publishers, Messrs. Barnes & Co. 

Prof. Fischer's thoroagh and accurate review of Worman’s book, in the 
May number of the American Educational Monthly, settled clearly and 
unmistakably the following points : namely, that Prof. Worman undertook 
to teach before he had himself been taught ; that he set up as an author 
before he had made himself master of his subject ; and that, hence, he is 
guilty of the charge of charlatanism. How any accurate and competent 
student of the German language can doubt this—how any respectable 
teacher of German can dare to risk his reputation by trying to smooth 
over the almost incredible superfiviality of the author of the book reviewed 
—Iam at a loss to understand. Against such proceedings I feel it my 
duty to protest, and I appeal to those of my colleagues who, for similar 
reasons, have placed themselves in the same false position, to give openly 
their verdict against shallowness and pretence. 

That verdict cannot be affected in the least by the fact that the revised 
edition of Worman’s “‘Grammar” contains fewer mistakes than the first. 
The mere idea of a man’s writing a book for general use, without having 
first made himself master of the subject, is so preposterous and so essen- 
tially arrogant that no true man or teacher can have any patience with 
those who entertain it. It requires no learning to copy from existing books 
those portions which are generally considered indispensable—namely, the 
paradigms, tables of declensions, etc. It is also very easy to make a motley 
collection of rules and illustrations in a similar manner. If this was all, 
there would be no merit in the work. But who can fail to see that the real 
work is something very different, and that it consists in something more 
than a mere reproduction of other works, with only so much originality 
added as will make it unfit for the use of the student ? 

Messrs. Barnes & Co. have the boldness to inform the public that even 
of the most imperfect of the Grammars some 100,000 copies have already 
been sold. I consider this a frightful evidence of the necessity of just such 
criticisms as Prof. Fischer has given. If it should be possible for a mere 
dilettante to succeed at such a rate with his immature productions, without 
receiving even as much as a public rebuke from the pen of an honest critic, 
what hopes would there be left for the success of accomplished scholars 
like Prof. Whitney and others, whose slow and conscientious scholarship is 
no match for the rapid superficiality of their unworthy rivals? Whata 
premium on quackery if no critic could be found bold enough to face the 
wrath of the ignorant and to call a literary abortion by its right name! 

In conclusion, I would say that a careful reading of Prof. Fischer's 
article in the May number of the Monthly has satisfied me of the cor- 
rectness of Prof. Fischer’s charge, and of the entire absence in the article 
of any attempt at quibbling or unfair fault-finding. Prof. Fischer has the 
very best authority in favor of his criticisms, and those who differ from 
him—except as regards one or two minor points which may be considéred 
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debatable—only prove that they are not competent judges. Prof. Fischer's 
criticisms need only be read in order to be appreciated by scholars, and 
none else have a right to be heard in this matter, Respectfully, 
Cuas. A. EGGERT. 
Iowa State Untversiry, Iowa Crry, July 8, 1869. 


Notes. 


LITERARY, 


Tur University Publishing Company make announcement of “a book 
” which, however, is hardly to be so described, as it is a 
new edition of General Henry Lee’s “ Memoirs of the Southern Campaign ”— 
in the Revolutionary War—which General R. E. Lee has annotated and re- 
vised, and for which he has written a biography of his father. The work will 
contain new steel portraits of General Henry Lee and General Nathanael 
Greene, and engravings of Marion crossing the Pedee, and Cornwallis sur- 
rendering his army at Yorktown, together with original maps and plans. 
One is reminded again, by this conjunction of biographer and subject, how 
the fighting of the Revolution—“ a war of skirmishes”—has been dwarfed by 
the war in which Henry Lee’s greater son made his celebrity. Mr. Carle- 
ton will publish next week “Claude Gueux ” and “The Last Day of a Con- 
demned Man,” from the French of Victor Hugo. The two works will be in 
one volume, and will repay the attention of such of our opponents of capital 
punishment as are opposed to it on the more sentimental grounds. The 
same publisher—who is himself a comic draughtsman of some merit—issues 
a brief prospectus of a new serio-comic magazine—the Kaleidoscope— 
which will be issued intermittently. It is to be profusely illustrated. 


by General Lee, 








—The Philadelphia Library Company have not rejected, but on the 
other hand have not accepted, the bequest of the late Dr. Rush. We 
understand the causes of their hesitation to be two: first, perhaps, the pro- 
posed location of the new building, on South Broad Street, on a lot left for 
the purpose by the testator; and secondly, the smallness of the fund that 
will remain after half a million of dollars (or more) are expended on the 
‘building according to the terms of the will. We do not pretend to know 
more about this controversy than the Philadelphians themselves, though 
we cannot help regarding both these reasons as insufficient. It is true, the 
city is not extending southward, but to the west and north ; yet the site in 
question, which Dr. Rush’s executor insists on retaining, is not so far away 
from the centre or from down-town as the Astor Library is from the same 
points in this city. It is true, moreover, that the surplus of the legacy, 
when taxes and building expenses are deducted, and even after the annui- 
ties begin to fall in, will be comparatively a small amount; yet what 
library is too rich to accept the slightest positive accession to its resources ? 
Besides, for the sake of a proper fire-proof building, which may also be an 
ornament to the city, the bequest ought to be accepted, if for nothing else. 
It is as notorious as that the Philadelphia Library surpasses all others in 
Americana, that it is kept in the merest tinder-box, and may any day be 
consumed. It is scarcely less well known that its management, being in 
the hands of a few very respectable but not remarkably literary or scholarly 
families, is slipshod and behind the requirements of so great a city, and 
that its foreign purchases are made by a gentleman on the other side of 
the water who seems to have little better claim to so important an office 
than is furnished by the fact of his father—and perhaps his grandfather 
—having done the same thing before him. What the friends of culture 
and popular education, in Philadelphia and out of it, would be glad to see, 
is the acceptance of the Rush bequest even on the terms assigned, and the 
most made of it; and what might be made of it is a revival of interest in 
the present library, achange of direction, and such improvements generally 
as would enable Philadelphia to compare favorably with New York or 
Boston. In time, it would probably seem wise to make the library free to 
the public, but at all events it would be—when their owners die—the 
natural depository of those private libraries for which Philadelphia has a 
high repute, just as the Public Library has proved to be in Boston. 

—T wo correspondents in the latest number of the Historical Magazine 
give some facts concerning a subject but little known—the American Ver- 
sion, so called, of the Bible. It seems that in 1847 the “various readings” 
of editions of the Bible published in Great Britain and in this country hav- 
ing attracted the attention of the American Bible Society, that body 
referred to its Committee on Versions the subject of collating ite editions 
with those issued in England and Scotland. The committee, which was 
composed of Dr. Gardiner Spring, Dr. Thomas Cock, Dr. Edward Robinson, 
Dr. Jolin McClintock, and other scholars of equal weight, went to work 
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with a will, and, taking the Society’s royal octavo Bible as a standard, they 
were not long in discovering about twenty-four thousand variations in text 
and punctuation between that copy and Bibles printed in London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh. To be sure, many of the variations were 
slight, but many were not, and in some instances to leave them uncor. 
rected left the reader a nonsensical version. This, however, seems 
to have been less of a trouble to certain members of the Society, 
and to an influential part of the public which the Society aims to 
satisfy, than the fact that correction of mistakes in the rendering of the 
original seemed to lead to the unsettling of faith, and to threaten a shak. 
ing of confidence in all the vernacular editions of the Scriptures. And, no 
doubt, it was the opinion of the intelligent that if changes are to be made 
in our authorized versions, inadequate as these may be, the work of 
making them should be done not “in hugger-mugger,” nor by men 
more or less carelessly selected, but by some carefully chosen body 
of scholars, representing, at the least, all the scholarship of some one 
of the great divisions of Christendom. Possibly, too, there may have 
been a suspicion, more or less vague, that as regards a matter which 
evokes so much feeling as the rendering of the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
chances are so few in a million that we shall soon get a critical, perfectly 
uncolored translation, that it is best to leave ill enough alone. Such 
has been the way of founding different forms of belief, and such has 
been the way of supporting them, that it would be as hard to find among 
the scholars who are believers in Christianity a body of translators that 
could command the complete confidence of the Christian world, as it 
would be to find such a body among the learned who are professors of 
learning simply, and not of learning and religion both. At any rate, for 
whatever cause, the version which was made by Dr. Spring and his asso. 
ciates, after it had been accepted by the Society, was at last re- 
jected because of demands from various quarters, and has never been 
in use; so to-day American Bibles are like English Bibles—that is to say, 
all English-speaking people are using Bibles which are full of mistakes. 
It would be curious to know how many sects would vanish away if once 
we could have a translation of the Scriptures which should not to some 
extent illustrate the saying that translation is apt to be travesty. 

—One of our publishing houses which does a large business in what is 
called the miscellaneous book trade has for some time been obliged to use 
a printed circular for the purpose of carrying on one branch of its corre- 
spondence with authors, or semi-authors. It reads as follows, and is not en- 
couraging to the translators, nor the translated, nor the publishers— 
though we hope, for the sake of the latter at least, that the account of sales 
here given is a little exaggerated, the more to terrify the _letter- 
writers: “The fact that we have had to get a blank printed to answer 
the large number of letters we receive regarding translations, will show 
you better than anything we can directly say how very much the supply 
of such work exceeds the demand. Not one translation out of twenty that 
are made is ever published, and not one out of twenty that are published 
ever pays more than its mere cost. In view of these discouraging facts, 
you will appreciate that there is nothing personally uncompliimentary in 
our saying that we can do nothing with yours.” 

—Mr. Charles Reade writes to the publishers and the public at large a 
letter in these words, which have been lithographed for the Galary, and 
figure as a full-page illustration of the August number of that magazine: 
“The publishers of the Galazy pay me a liberal price for ‘Put Yourself 
in His Place.’ If I were a mechanical inventor instead of a literary in- 
ventor, this payment would secure them the sole legal right. In the pre- 
sent iniquitous, partial, barbarous, and brainless state of law, it only 
secures them a clear moral right. But I hope all respectable publishers 
will respect that moral right, will put themselves in their place, and will 
forbear to reap where they have not sown.” Then in the latter part of the 
magazine we have an equally characteristic “card,” in which Mr. Reade 
delivers himself as follows: “In reply to recent applications for his auto- 
graph, Mr. Charles Reade begs to say that this number of the Galary con- 
tains a facsimile of his writing, such as it is, and his sentiments into the 
bargain. This being printed and on sale for one shilling, Mr. Reade will 
never again pen an autograph for any lady or gentleman with whom he 
has not the honor to be acquainted.” So that point is settled. As to the 
moral-copyright part of the matter, we hope to see Mr. Reade’s wishes and 
Messrs. Sheldon & Co.'s rights respected ; and we hope, too, that Messrs. 
Sheldon & Co. may see fit to give us this last story in a volume uniform 
with the set of its author's other stories which Fields, Osgood & Co. have 
just printed. Most book-buyers in America are agreed in favoring the pas 
sage of an international copyright law ; but the way in which the pu)- 
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lishers fling us their authors in all shapes and forms, making us own a 
novelist or a poet in three or four or a dozen volumes of two or three or 
half a dozen different sizes, is a constant temptation to us to pardon the pi- 
ratical invader who offers us uniformity and attacks a monopoly so exas- 
peratingly exercised. For the rest, Mr. Reade’s handwriting is as bold and 
clear as himself, and habitual “making copy” has not affected its legi- 
bility. 

—The fortnightly summary of books published or to be published in 
England contains a good many interesting titles, but we shall wait some 
time before we see the volumes to which some of them belong. In Theo- 
logy, we find one more of perhaps the most profitless kind of works that 
any theology ever fathered—the Rev. Mr. M. Baxter's “ Louis Napoleon, 
the Destined Monarch of the Whole World.” The present is the second 
edition, too. Considerably more cheering to the reader interested in sweet- 
ness and light, and even to him interested in dry light and not over-mind- 
ful of the sweetness, isthe announcement of a new translation—conjectured 
to have been made by Keble—of “ The Imitation of Christ.” It is one 
volume of a set of five, of which the others are Jeremy Taylor's “ Holy 
Living ” and “ Holy Dying ;’ Bishop Wilson’s— good Bishop Wilson’s”— 

_“Short and Plain Instructions for the Better Understanding of the Lord's 
Supper ;”. and William Chilcot’s “ Evil Thoughts.” The latest Ritualistic 
publication is “ Little Hours of the Day, according to the Kalendar of the 
Church of England,” “ a series,” we are informed, “ of day services, doubles 
and greater doubles of the first and second class.” The compiler does not 
give his name, but “it is easy to see to what school he belongs,” as his critics 
say. Mr. Baxter aforementioned may take pleasure in “ Poems by ‘ Joseph- 
ine,” which are advertised, under the title of “ Maranatha, ‘the Lord is 
at Hand,’” written in “the firm belief in the near approach of the ‘times 
of restitution of all things’ of which God hath spoken.” We may men- 
tion here that of their “ Child’s Bible ”—illustrated, expurgated, and inclin- 
ing towards monosyllabism—Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin have already 
sold more than fifty thousand copies. 


—As interesting as any new thing in the world of English Fiction is the 
announcement that the author of the agreeable and successful Scotch novel 
of “ Blindpits” is Mr. Joseph Hatton, who wrote “The Tallants of Bar- 
ton,” and who is now about giving us a story called “Christopher Ken- 
rick, his Life and Adventures.” “ My Insect Queen,” “ Simple as a Dove,” 
“Wise as a Serpent,” “Only a Woman’s Love,” “ Ropes of Sand,” are 
other names, some of them curious, of novels just come or coming. The 
fashion for phrases and sentences as titles is not going out among the 
English novelists. It never obtained over here, where we seem to stick to 
the old custom of personal names as titles with a tenacity that suggests 
some of our other qualities as novel-writers. Allied to fiction is a new 
book from Mr. John Ruskin, rather fancifully christened “The Queen of 
the Air,” which is a study of the Greek myths of cloud andstorm. Tenny- 
son’s new poem is announced as “ The Quest of the San Greal,” but more 
than that we do not hear of it--whether it is long or short, or how it treats 
the subject. It seems almost a pity that he could not have left the subject as 
he left it in “ The Holy Grail.” Mr. Charles Edward Stewart, who claims 
to be de jure King of England, and whom we make out to be on duty at 
the British Museum Library in some capacity, has written a book of 
“Poems” which will attract some slight attention. Mr. Richard Morris, 
known for his editorial labors, has his edition of Spenser nearly ready. 
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The author gives a his- 


corrections, of Mr. Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” 
torical sketch of the motive of the work. Five editions of such a book in 
a period a little short of ten years, is a fact to be noticed. Messrs. Long 

mans & Co. have in press a one-volume edition—for students’ use—of Ma 

caulay’s “ Historical and Critical Essays,” and—of better omen for the boys 
—a similar volume of Sydney Smith's contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view—the best things, no doubt, that ever appeared in that periodical. 
Lady Holland’s “ Memoir of Sydney Smith” goes into a second edition 

“ Historical Gleanings "—a series of sketches of Lady Montagu, Walpole, 
Adam Smith, and Cobbett—is by Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers. A new 
edition of Sir Joshua Barrington’s amusing, if not especially edifying or 
agreeable, “Sketches of his Own Times” is announced, and will contain 
much new matter by the editor, Doctor Townsend Young, of Dublin. “The 
Life of Oliver Cromwell to the Death of Charles I.” is a new book on an 
aged theme, by J. A. Andrews, a barrister. About as little known as any 
passage of contemporary history—any whose occurrence is known of at 
all—is the war between Paraguay and the allies. An aid-de-camp to Presi- 
dent Lopez—Lieutenant-Colonel George Thompson, Civil Engineer—has 
written a book that may serve to supply the want. “ The Paraguayan War” 
is the title of it,and it is just published by Longmans & Co. “ The Oxford 
Reformers—Erasmus, John Colet, and Thomas More—a good book, has 
entered its second edition. 

—Of works of Travel and Miscellaneous works that are on the English 
publishers’ lists these are some : “ A Catalogue of the Reference Department 
of the Free Library at Birmingham "'—the great rival of the Boston Public 
Library. The catalogue shows nearly 386 lines of titles relating to the 
“ History of England” alone; there are a still greater number of titles of 
works relating to Shakespeare ; and almost every play, it is said—from the 
tragedies of Aischylus to Tom Taylor's latest—may be consulted. “ Woman” 
occupies a prominent place in current literature. For this fortnight we 
have—in addition to the tireless magazines and papers—* Woman's Cul- 
ture and Woman's Work,” by Miss Frances Power Cobbe and some coad- 
jutors, and a pair of lectures on “ The Education of Girls and the Employ 
ment of Women,” by W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. “Sketches of the South and 
West; or, Ten Months’ Residence in the United States,” is by Mr. Henry 
Deedes, a gentleman of whose sentiments and opinions we are not in- 
formed ; but his publishers are Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, and we fear a 
damaging attack on the credit of the United States, and a showing of us 
up in our true colors generally. Dilke’s “Greater Britain” goes into a 
third edition; and—to tell the British plenty about 
“New West” appears in the English market. “Protoplasm” is a 
book which illustrates with colored plates Professor Huxley's recent 
lecture. It is done by Mr. “L. 8. B.,” of the Royal Society. “Arms 
and Armor in Antiquity and the Middle Ages” is a work avowedly 
based on the French of P. Lacombe, by Mr. Charles Boutell, who seems 
to be more sensible than most heraldic antiquarians, and who has some 
remarks to make on the contemporary coat armor of the English, and, if 
we are not mistaken, on the more curious than creditable arms of most of 
our American States, the newer of which have nobly disregarded tradition 
The immortal James Howell's “Instructions for Forreine Tra- 


us—Brace's 


and law. 


| vell”” has been reprinted, under the editorial care of Mr. Edward Arber, 


Professor Max Miiller dedicates “ to the memory of Colebrooke, Rosen, and | 
Burnouf, the first friends of Vedic scholarship in Europe,” his “ Rig Veda | 


Sanhita, the Sacred Hymns of the Hindus Translated and Explained”—and | : 
with Complete Instructions for the Stitches, with the Original Registered 


translated and explained for the first time, Professor Miller thinks he may 
say. Everybody will be willing to hear that a forthcoming book in the 
field of Biography and History is an autobiography of Miss Martineau. 
Lord Strangford’s writings, or selections from them, have appeared 
in a stout octavo of seven hundred and odd pages. 
“ American Colonies previous to Independence” is an Oxford prize essay. 


who collates with the edition of 1642 the edition of 1650, making of it an 
octavo pamphlet of eighty-odd pages. Mr. Arber has also just done More’s 
“Utopia.” And perhaps some of our readers may like to know that 
Mlle. Riego Branchardiére, or Madame Branchardiére, née Riego, has pre- 
pared a thirteen-page pamphlet containing “The Point Lace Sampler; 


Designs.” 


—A recently discovered inventory of Moliére's library shows it to have 


| contained in all about four hundred volumes, among which the classic and 


Mr. J. A. Doyle's | 
| able space. 


A Mr. Richard Brown has written a “ History of the Island of Cape Breton, | 


with some account of the History and Settlement of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Zealand.” What the discovery of New Zealand has to do with 
Canadian history it is not eas¥ to see. Cape Breton, it may behoove us, as 
manifest-destinarians, to make ourselves acquainted with ; but a book about 
the Provinces which will attract more American readers is Captain Camp- 


bell Hardy’s “ Forest Life in Acadie”—a record of sporting experiences | 
by a man of the kind who, after all, make almost the best books of sport— 


British army officers bored in somé British colony. To return to the His. 


tory and Biography, we may force under that head, in virtue of a scrap of | 
biography which the preface furnishes, the fifth edition, with additions and | 


especially the Latin historians, poets, and playwrights occupied a consider. 
More than one-half, however, consisted of various French, 


Italian, and Spanish comic works. There were besides a treatise on phy- 


| sies (Rohault), on the soul (Cassiodorus), two volames of Seneca, a work on 


Roman antiquities ; a few modern books of poetry, histories, books of travel ; 
several dictionaries, etc.—on the whole, a list pretty strictly accessory to 
the department of letters illustrated by its possessor. Part of it, and by 
far the largest, was kept in Moliére’s lodgings in the Rue Richelieu ; the 
remainder at his home in Auteuil. 

—M. Taupin’s identification of the Man of the Iron Mask has at length 
been made public, though not with all his proofs. To the long list of 
competitors for the honor of having been this distinguished state prisoner 
M. Taupin adds no other, but sustains the claims of Avedik, Patriarch of 














the Armenians, well known to have been kidnapped by the French ambas- 
sador at the Porte, M. Ferriol, of whom and of the Jesuits he was the 
enemy, and a persecutor of the Catholics. According to M. Taupin, Ave- 
dik died some years after the date commonly assigned to the death of the 
Iron Mask; in 1711, and at liberty. In the first months of that year he 
went daily to the church of St. Sulpice, in Paris, to say mass, and on July 
21 he received the last sacrament from Catholic priests. A still more dra- 
matic coincidence was the return of Ferriol, mad, from Constantinople, 
during the lifetime of his victim, for whose fate he seems to have had 
some remorse. His royal master publicly affected surprise and sorrow for 
the sufferings of the Armenian; and, considering the Turkish power at 
that time in Europe, the theory of M. Taupin seems a not improbable so- 
lution of the fantastic mystery. 





MR. MILL'S PLEA FOR WOMEN." 


Tne case of the advocates of women’s rights has never been so ably 
stated as in the little volume before us, and probably nearly everything 
they will say hereafter will be said simply in amplification or illustration 
of Mr. Mill’s arguments. His first chapter is devoted to showing that 
woman's position in society is conventional and not natural ; that her sub- 
jection to man is simply one of the few remaining results of the régime of 
brute force by which the world was once governed. The relations of men 
with one another, he maintains, have been gradually based on abstract 
justice and equality, but the relations of the sexes are still governed by 
rules established when superiority of physical force constituted the only 
recognized title to authority. The continuance of this state of subjection 
on the part of women, their failure to follow the example of all other sub 
ject classes, and rise against their oppressors and throw off their yoke, he 
ascribes to the elaborate pains which the masters have taken to enslave 
their minds as well as their bodies by their mode of education; to the 
natural attraction between the opposite sexes ; tothe wife’s entire dependence 
on the husband for every principal object of human pursuit, consideration 
and all objects of social ambition being only attainable through him. This 
great means of influence over the minds of women an instinct of selfish- 
ness has made men avail themselves of to keep women in subjection, by 
teaching them that meekness, submissiveness, and resignation are an 
essential part of sexual attractiveness. Had similar machinery, he 
thinks, been brought to bear on the education of young plebeians and 
serfs, by way of fixing their relations to the patricians and seigneurs, 
their emancipation would never have taken place. In fact, Mr. Mill asks 
boldly whether, had this been done, “ patricians and plebeians, seigneurs 
and serfs, would not be as broadly distinguished at this day as men and 
women are,” “and would not all but a thinker here and there have be- 
lieved the distinction to be a fundamental and unalterable fact of human 
nature ?” 

In order to make this question a “ poser,” however, we have to admit that 
sex has in no way affected the relations of men and women, either by way 
of increasing women’s readiness to be subjected, or men’s disposition to 
subject them. Unless Mr. Mill can ‘fairly say that the patrician would 
have found in the young serf precisely the same material on which to try 
his educational prowess as man has found in woman, he can hardly ask 
anybody to admit that it would have produced the same startling effect on 
the one as on the other; and in this question we find what we consider the 
source of whatever weakness there may be in Mr. Mill's whole argument. 
Is there such a thing as sex? and does sex influence character, and to what 
extent? are questions which must be answered fully and fairly before the 
ground can be considered cleared for a complete discussion of the extent 
to which woman’s subjection is artificial. If sex does influence character, 
all comparisons of woman's position and that of other subject classes must 
have a serious flaw in it. Mr. Mill admits that the natural attraction be- 
tween the sexes has rendered it all the easier for the men to keep the 
women in subordination, but what we need to know is whether this has 
been its only effect. Is anybody quite sure it has had no other? Is it 
fair to assume, as Mr. Mill does, that it has had no other? 

Coming to the question whether the nature of the two sexes adapts 
them to their present functions and position, Mr. Mill denies that anybody 
knows the nature of the two sexes, as long as they have only been seen in 
their present relation to each other. Consequently, he denies also that men 
know women ; the nature of women, or what passes by that name now, 
he says, is “an eminently artificial thing, the result of forced repression 
in some things, of unnatural stimulation in others.” The only way, he 


* “The Subjection of Women. By John Stuart Mill.” N ; k:D ine. ; 
Co.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. sew Set: D Apgheee & 
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says, of getting at a knowledge of the natural difference between the two 


sexes is by means “ of an analytic study of the laws of the influence of cir. 
cumstances on character ’—a work which is in its very nature almost im- 
possible of accomplishment, as Mr. Mill has himself shown in his “ Logic.” 
The whole of the circumstances by which character is influenced are never 
in any individual case within any investigator’s reach, nor can he calculate 
the exact force of any one of them, so that, no matter how much care he 
took, his conclusions would be little better than guesses. If we cannot 
know woman from an examination of her as we find her—that is, as a 
member of society—neither can we know men. The character of men is 
also highly artificial The natural man, or man in the abstract, uninfiu- 
enced by the circumstances which surround him as a member of human 
society, none of us have ever seen or will ever see. So that, if we refrained 
on this account from forming any judgment about his rights and duties, 
and acting on it in legislation and usage, we should bring the social ma- 
chine to a dead-lock. In assigning a man his position in society, we do 
not take into account what he might have been if he had had a different 
father or mother, or been differently brought up, or had been born ina 
different church or in a different civilization. All this would furnish inter- 
esting matter for speculation, but for practical purposes—for the purpose 
of deciding whether we shall or shall not make him a judge, or a legis. 
lator, or a teacher, or the captain of a seventy-four—we have to consider 
him just as he stands—the product of a thousand agencies, known and un- 
known, which we did not create and cannot modify. 


We may say the same thing of woman. If all that Mr. Mill wishes tw 
deduce from his denial that we know her, is that no restriction should be 
placed on the play of her faculties by legislation, he will carry most per 
sons with him ; but if he wishes to base on it a positive assertion of her 
equality with man in capacity, we do not well see how he is to carry any- 
body with him. We are willing to study woman in racuo—but how is the 
vacuum to be obtained? A writer in Appleton’s Journal last week very 
neatly compared this part of his argument to that of a celebrated vegeta- 
rian, who denied that the propensity of man to eat meat, or the form or 
arrangement of his teeth, proved that he was meant to be carnivorous, be- 
cause we only knew him as a traditional meat-eater, and did not know 
what he would do in a state of nature, uninfluenced by “ circumstances.” 

Thus far Mr. Mill has been talking of woman's right to equality in the 
family. In his third chapter he discusses her admissibility to all the func- 
tions and employments hitherto claimed as a monopoly by the stronger sex ; 
and he expresses his belief that the disabilities here are only clung to in 
order to maintain her subordination in domestic life. Here he argues 
simply from observations of woman in domestic life, and has comparatively 
easy work ; but he marks out her right to the suffrage as a right entirely 
independent of any question which may be raised concerning her facul- 
ties ; and her competency to exercise it he deduces @ fortiori from the fact 
that law and usage already admit her competency to choose her husband, 
who is to govern her to the end of her life. As regards fitness of women for 
office, he is willing to leave that to be decided by experiment. If women are 
not fit for various callings, they will not succeed in them and will soon cease 
to follow them ; and there is therefore no need for, and may be great injustice 
and great waste of power in, legislation excluding them from such. His ana- 
lysis of woman’s faculties, as revealed by history and everyday experience, is 
of course masterly and interesting, though the effect of the argument is 
somewhat weakened by the extent to which his eagerness diminishes the 
candor which is one of the great charms of his writing. For instance, by 
way of accounting for the fact that, though a great number of women are 
taught music, there have been no great female composers, he says: “ Women 
are taught music, but not for the purpose of composing—only of executing 
it ; and, accordingly, it is only as composers that men in music are superior 
to women.” Now surely this is not a fair statement of the case. Women 
are not taught music for the purpose solely of executing it any more than 
men. Both are taught music in the hope of a result of some kind—money, 
fame, or pleasure. If, amongst the thousands of children who learn it, the 
teacher should light on a genius, that child becomes a composer, no 
matter what the intentions of the teacher may be; and that many such 
geniuses have presented themselves amongst the comparatively few men 
whoare taught music, and none amongst the many women who are taug)it, 
is surely a fact worth serious consideration. To be sure, Mr. Mill seeks to 
account for this by the circumstance that the great male composers have 
all appeared in Germany and Italy, where the women are in a low state of 
culture ; and this circumstance is no doubt worth consideration also ; but 
he urges it with an air of eagerness to make the most of it which is not 
characteristic of him. 
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The book will probably be read by everybody who reads at all; and it 
is, therefore, needless to attempt anything like a condensation of his whole 
the dialectical skill, the mastery of style, 


argument. It displays 
the breadth and force of thinking, which have won Mr. Mill his 


high position both as a social and mental philosopher; and the 
tinge of passion which runs through it, though it has in places some- 
what damaged the work for the philosopher, wi!l increase its attraction 
to the general reader. We have endeavored simply to point out what are, 
it seems to us, two serious defects in the very basis of the argument. No 
discussion of the woman question will ever satisfy the public mind, or settle 
woman’s position on a new basis, in which the fact of sex is ignored, or its 
influence on character and on sccial and domestic life left out of considera- 
tion, and treated lightly ; and yet to the charge of doing both these things 
every leading advocate of woman’s rights (Mr. Mill included) is more or 


“moves unerringly forward.” 


he lays down general principles tur the conduct of such enquiries which 
are worthy to be set as mottoes over the door of every scientist and every 
theologian so long as the changes shall be rung upon “ Genesis and geo! 
ogy :” “ He who honestly seeks for truth should not complain of that which 
startles him out of the jog-trot path of stupidity.” “The true spirit of 
enquiry has this only tendency—to seek the Truth; and in this path it 
“ Science, in so far as it seeks after truth, is 


itself an integral part of religion.” At the same time, Dr. Thomassen is 


fully alive to the fact that this enquiry into the primeval history of man 


less open. As long as woman’s case is argued as if she were simply a | 
= ' 
small and weak man, we shall not get much nearer toa final solution of the | 


great problem of her condition. Everybody knows, as a matter of fact, that 
not only is sexual attraction one of the strongest of all the social forces, but 
that itsapparently excessive strength is at once one of the greatest puzzles 
of the world and one of the greatest sources of human misery ; and that the 
question of controlling it or diminishing its force, without affecting 
injuriously either health or morals or population, has been in every age 
the question that went deepest down towards the foundations of order and 


duty—which is simply another mode of saying that marriage is the most | 


important feature of human society ; and in marriage woman plays the prin- 
cipal part. Any discussion of her rights, therefore, which treats her re- 
lation to marriage as but a subordinate and secondary incident in her 
career, must be incomplete. We say this in the spirit of an enquirer. Of 
the evils of her present position we are profoundly sensible ; all attempts 
to improve it have our cordial sympathy ; but it cannot be really and _per- 
manently improved without treating her maternal function as her princi- 


pal and highest one, while making ample provision for the happiness and | 
| mains in a regular succession, he overlooks the facts that, even in historic 


activity of all those who are prevented, by either inclination or fortune, 
from undertaking it, or who are conscious of the possession of gifts which 
can be made of more value to society and the owner in other departments 
than that of rearing or educating children. 





THOMASSEN’S UNVEILINGS OF PRIMEVAL HISTORY.” 


A MANUAL of prehistoric times, in which the results of recent scientific 


| 


| 


| discovery are lucidly arranged, with the authorities for each. 


kind is no mere diversion, but has a most intimate connection with all 
social questions. 

In popularizing the science of anthropology, he has been remarkably 
successful in rendering its facts and principles intelligible to any fair un 
derstanding. Starting with the twofold division of the subject into the 
Natural History of the Race and the History of Civilization, he defines 
accurately those points of zodlogical structure which, on the one hand, 


resemble man to the lower animals, and, on the other, distinguish 


him from them. He argues that the derivation of man from the 
ape must ever remain a question of probabilities ; that not even 
Karl Vogt assumes to have demonstrated it; and that to insist 


upon certainty in such a’ matter is much like attempting to settle 
the problem so much discussed at Ziirich by a learned convocation of the 
seventeenth century, “ Whether Christ wore clothing after his resurree 
tion.” Dr. Thomassen devotes his first chapter to discoveries relative to the 
stone age ; recounting in brief the investigations of Schmerling, Tournal, 
Christol, Bize, Fuhlrott, Boucher de Perthes, Prestwich, Abbé Martin, 
Lartet, Karl Vogt, and other leading naturalists. Separate chapters are 
given to the men of the glacial epoch and of the reindeer period, to the 
findings in peat and in the kitchen-middens, to the pile-habitations and 
their remains, to mounds and giants’ sepulchres; in all which the facts of 
When, 
however, the author attempts a chronological classification of these re- 


| times, inferior types of humanity have been contemporaneous with a high 


civilization—the stone age of Britain, for instance, with the luxurious art 


| of the Roman empire; that the tendency of mankind has ever been to 
| ward barbarism in the more advanced posts of emigration; and that the 


research in archeology and paleontology should be systematized with | 


reference to some general conclusion, but with no speculative bias toward 


a particular school or theory, would enable the intelligent reader to form | 


| 


a judgment of the real value and tendency of discoveries which are often 
discredited by the crude and extravagant hypotheses that they are made 


to support. Sir Charles Lyell, in his “ Antiquity of Man,” is clear and | 
candid, as is his wont, in the statement of facts; yet he so intermingles | 
conjecture with fact, and is so inconsequential in his conclusions, that his | 


book is more fitted to confuse than to instruct the general reader. 
Duke of Argyll, in his “Primeval Man,” has given a fair outline of the 


The | 


vast plateau of middle-western Asia, the historical seat of the human 
family, has not yet been explored for prehistoric remains. 

In a chapter on the origin and development of the human species, the 
author follows Schaffhausen in applying Darwin's theory to the physical 


| organization of man, and in his closing chapter he seems ready to go even 


the length of Vogt in allying man to the ape. Yet, like Darwin himself, 
the author keeps aloof from materialism by holding fast the distinction be- 
tween the physical and the spiritual. “The investigations of natural his 
tory do not concern themselves with the divine, the heavenly derivation of 
man, but only with the earthly, the natural. And why should it be deemed 
unworthy of man to regard him as the last and highest development of 


animal life? Did he come forth any the less good from the hand of the 


| Creator if in the dark womb of untold ages the animal type was more and 


enquiries touching man’s antiquity and origin ; and, while conceding that | 


chronology may require to be extended indefinitely into the past, makes 


some good points against the Darwinian theory of development as applied | 


to the origin of the human species. 
rently hurried in composition, and is altogether inferior in vigor and logic to 


But the book is fragmentary and appa- | 


more ennobled until that human form was attained which man regards as 


the image of his maker?” So devout a scholar as Professor Tayler Lewis, 


in his notes to Lange's Genesis, takes substantially this view of the plastic 


| development of the human body, in distinction from the divine inbreathing 


the author’s “ Reign of Law.” The essays of Professor Karl Vogt, now in | 


course of publication inthe Anthropological Review, approach more nearly to | 


an authoritative summary of the science of man’s antiquity ; but Vogt leans 
with marked partiality to Darwin’s theory, and even attempts to find in 
Microcephali the transition-point from the Chimpanzee to the human species 
—that is, according to this naturalist, the abortions of humanity were really 
its crude beginnings, and the ape worked himself first into an idiot in that 
struggle for existence which eventuated in the development of man. 

Dr. Thomassen has attempted an impartial résumé of the prehistoric 
science of man, and has given us an essay worthy in some respects of being 
reproduced in an English dress. In his preface, he avows the purpose to 
keep himself as far as possible in the “ objective state,” and merely to ar- 
Tange facts, so that every one can readily draw his own conclusions; but 
in reality he betrays a strong subjective tendency toward certain theories, 
which leads him into a good deal of special pleading. At the same time, 





rasta ange aus der Urgeschichte, oder: Existirt das Menschengeschlecht nur 
6,000 Jahre? Die rgebnisee der nevesten wissenschaftlichen Forschungen fiber die Ur- 
und Entwickelungsgeschichte der Menschheit, in allgemein verstandlicher Darstelluny. 
Allen Gebildeten gewidmet von Dr. J. H. Thomassen.” Leipzig. 1669. 
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of the spirit. 
ROSCOE'S SPECTRUM ANALYSIS.* 

THE sudden impulse which spectroscopic researches received in 1860, 
and which has resulted in several brilliant discoveries in chemistry and 
astronomy, affords a singular problem in the history of scientific progress. 
There was nothing absolutely new in the method of Kirchhoff and Bunsen. 
It consisted essentially in observing the spectra of the colorations im- 
parted by different substances to the non-luminous gas-flame generally 
used in laboratories. Colored flames had been used since an early period 
in the history of chemistry for distinguishing the different alkalies and 
alkaline earths; and J. F. W. Herschel in 1822, H. F. Talbot in 1826, and 
W. A. Miller in 1845, had made some study of the spectra of these flames 
with reference to chemical analysis. The black lines of the spectra of some 
of the stars had been examined by Fraunhofer, and found to differ from 
those of the spectram common to the sun, moon, and planets. The absorp 
tion-lines produced by some gases had been studied by Brewster ; and 
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Stokes had pointed out the use of absorption-bands in detecting certain 
metals in solution. 





The coincidence of the bright line of incandescent 
sodium vapor with the D line of the solar spectrum had been noticed by 
Fraunhofer ; and Stokes and William Thomson thence inferred that sodium 
was contained in the atmosphere of the sun, because a substance can only 
emit what it is capable of absorbing. 

These investigations appertain to all parts of spectral analysis. Why, 
then, did they remain comparatively unfruitful while the very first memoir 
of Kirchhoff and Bunsen created a sensation such as the scientific world 
had not felt since the discovery of Neptune? Kirchhoff himself seems to 
think that it was because he and Bunsen first clearly showed that the posi- 
tions of the spectral lines depend solely upon the chemical constituents of 
the glowing gases. No doubt, the effect upon the imagination of so broad 
a proposition upon a new matter of science is great, yet the habitual 
reliance by chemists upon the flame reaction of sodium seems to 
show that this law had been implicitly assumed upon all hands 
to be true in practice. Perhaps the chief causes of the profound 
impression prodyced by Kirchhoff and Bunsen’s papers were these 
three: 1st, The flame of the Bunsen burner, which was employed 
by them, was capable from its intense heat and small lighting 
power of giving much more satisfactory results than the alcohol flames 
used by the early experimenters; 2d, The new investigations were con- 
ducted with a tact and thoroughness which commanded admiration ; and 
3d, Bunsen had the good fortune and the skill to detect by the new method 
two metals—rubidium and caesium—before unknown, in some mineral 
water he was analyzing, the mixed chlorides of these metals being con- 
tained in the proportion of about a drachm in twenty tons of the water. 

Bunsen not only discovered these elements, but studied them so well 
(working partly in company with Kirchhoff) that they are now among 
those whose chemical relations are the best understood. They have been 
found to be somewhat widely distributed through the mineral kingdom in 
very small quantities. An Italian mineral, which had formerly been 
analyzed by the celebrated mineralogist Platner, has been found to contain 
34 per cent. of the oxide of cesium, which had been mistaken for potassa. 
Platner’s analysis did not add up 100 per cent. at all correctly, owing to 
the great difference in the combining numbers of potassa and cesium. 
Many a chemist would have been ashamed to own such an analysis; Plat- 
ner was willing to publish a work which there was no other reason for con- 
demning than one which was perfectly patent, and the result is that time 
has shown that his experiments were correctly performed. In 1861, an 
English chemist, Crookes, hardly known before, discovered by means of 
the spectroscope ‘another metal (thallium) of very singular chemical char- 
acters; and this is a discovery which may lead to others, for with thallium 
a glass has been made which is reported as wonderfully adapted for 
prisms. In 18638, a fourth metal—indium—resembling zine was discovered 
by means of the spectroscope in the zincblende of Freiberg. 


The study of the celestial spectra has afforded important information 
concerning the sun, the stars, the nebulas, some comets, and the aurora 
borealis. We have learnet ¢f.t many chemical elements which are found 
upon the earth exist in the atmosphere of the sun, including nearly all of 
those which form a large proportion of the earth’s crust. We have also 
ascertained, what might have been known @ priori, that the most elastic 
of the gases (hydrogen) extends higher from the sun’s centre than any of 
the other substances. The solar spots are getting examined ; and if some 
observations lately reported are confirmed, we shall have some of the 
theories upon this subject brought to a test. In the stars have been recog- 
nized a number of the chemical elements which we know; yet in many of 
them some of the commonest substances here, and those most essential to 
life as we know it, are altogether wanting. A displacement of one of the 
hydrogen lines in the spectrum of Sirius is held to prove that that star is 
moving rapidly towards our system, The nebulas have been found to be 
of two entirely different kinds ; for the spectra of some of them have been 
found to consist of isolated bright lines, showing that these nebulas are 
gaseous, while by far the larger proportion show the continuous spectrum 
which is seldom produced by an incandescent gas, This difference between 
the spectra corresponds strictly to a difference between the ordinary tele- 
scopic appearances of the nebulas. This is the more interesting, as the 
first proposition upon which Sir William Herschel founded his nebula 
hypothesis was that there was no natural classification among nebulas. 
None of the nebulas have been proved to contain any substance otherwise 
known to us. Several minute comets have been subjected to spectroscopic 
examination, and two of them have been shown to contain carbon in some 
gaseous state. The spectrum of the aurora, as usually seen, consists of a 
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| single yellowish-green line, which belongs to no substance with which we 
are acquainted. As the aurora is held to be above the ordinary atmos. 
phere (and this is confirmed by its showing no nitrogen lines), it follows 
that there is some unknown gas reaching above the other constituents of 
the atmosphere. According to the laws of gravity and of diffusion of gases, 
this substance must extend down to the surface of the earth. Why, then, 
t have not chemists discovered it? It must be a very light elastic gas to 
reach so high. Now, the atomic weights of elementary gases are propor. 
tional to their density. It must, then, have a very small atomic weight. 
It may be as much lighter than hydrogen as hydrogen is than air. In that 
case, its atomic weight would be so small that, supposing it to have an 
oxide on the type of water, this oxide would contain less than one per cent, 
of it, and in general it would enter into its compounds in such small pro. 
portions as almost infallibly to escape detection. In addition to the green 
line usually seen in the aurora, six others were discovered and measured 
at the Harvard College Observatory during the brilliant display of last 
spring, and four of these lines were seen again on another occasion. On 
the 29th of June last, a single narrow band of auroral light extended from 
east to west, clear over the heavens, at Cambridge, moving from north to 
south. This was found to have a continuous spectrum ; while the fainter 
auroral light in the north showed the usual green line.* 

Professor Roscoe’s book contains an interesting and very thorough ac 
count of spectrum analysis. The paper, ink, type,and plates are beautiful. 
In his style, Mr. Roscoe neither aims at sensational effect, nor so strains 
after simplicity as to verge upon baby-talk. And these are the two com. 
monest faults of popular science. The only exaggeration which we have 
noticed is in the chromo-lithograph of the spectrum of a nebula. If the 
book be taken into a nearly dark room, so that at first glance nothing is 
seen but the dark oblong shapes of the whole spectra of that plate, the 
figure in question will “ serve to give some idea of the peculiar beauty of 
the phenomenon in question.” The lines in the spectrum of Sirius, on the 
same plate, are made much too distinct, both absolutely and relatively to 
the other stars. 

The practical spectroscopists will find here an exceedingly convenicnt 
repertory of facts. Kirchhoff’s chart of the solar spectrum, with the exten- 
sion of Angstrém and Thalén, is very beautifully reproduced in miniature. 
Huggins’s maps of the metal lines are given in a form far more convenient 
for use at the spectroscope than the two folding sheets in a huge quarto in 
which alone they have hitherto been published. The numerical tables in 
full accompany both sets of maps. It is much to be regretted that Dr. 
Gibbs’s important tables for the comparison of Kirchhoff’s, Huggins’s, and 
the Normal scales have not been given. We should also have been glad 
to have Thalén’s metallic spectra. At the end of the book there is a “ List 
of Memoirs, etc., upon Spectrum Analysis.” This is certainly valuable, and 
appears to be full. We observe, however, the omission of Stokes’s paper 
upon the absorption-bands as a reagent, and also of Secchi’s catalogue of 
the spectra of the stars. As the work contains little about the spectra of 
particular celestial objects, the last-named paper might well have been 
translated and inserted in full, with notes. 

Professor Roscoe’s book may truly be said to be popular and scientific 
at the same time. And we call it scientific, not only because it is a thor- 
ough account of the facts, but also because it contains long extracts from 
the original memoirs of the serious workers in this branch of science. 
There is, doubtless, a vast difference between that knowledge of scientific 
research which comes of actual practice and that which recommends this 
book to general readers. No one need be scared by a fear that it is 
mathematical, for everything which borders upon that subject is omitted. 
There is nothing about the angles of prisms, the theory of exchanges, or 
the theory of the displacement of lines owing to the motion of the source 
of light. 








RECENT REPUBLICATIONS. 


WE have already on several occasions spoken of Mrs. Austin’s novel of 
“Cipher,” as it appeared in the Galary, and have been able to speak 
well of it, as being cleverer than most of the novel-writing of the maga- 
zinists, although deformed by improbabilities, or impossibilities, as well 
as by sensationalism and a general falseness to the real truth of human 
nature. We refer to it, now that it appears in book-form, chiefly for the 
sake of remarking upon an indifference in its publishers which has made 
them allow themselves to give us so ill-made a book. The plates of the 
magazine pages have been taken and used again, and, as a result, we have 








* We have received ission from Prof. Winlock to state this singular fact, which 
has not been published before. aan Peek, Wiehe to eats ee Hage 
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running title, sometimes half-way down the page, sometimes down at the 
pottom of it. 


widely. 

One of the English papers has recently been proving by the simple 
process of writing out one of his most comical pieces in ordinary English 
that Mr. C. G. Leland is no humorist. We might thus prove, no doubt, 
that he is not a humorist of the highest class. 
for instance, to take any one of Mr. Lowell’s “ Biglow Papers,” and cause 
it to evaporate so entirely as Mr. Leland’s seems to do under any such 
treatment as that to which the Pall Mall Gazette subjected “Hans Breit- 
mann gife a barty.” The residuum of wisdom or, at least, s und sense—a 
necessary ingredient in true humor ; of pathos—a usual ecncomitant of it ; 
and of wit—which is not a necessary ingredient, though it is perhaps a 
usual concomitant, at least in the case of great humorists—this residuum, 
when all the Yankeeisms of speech in Mr. Lowell’s pieces had been boiled 
off, and when the curious bits of clerical pedantry of speech had been made 
to give place to Mill’s English, say, in the writings of Parson Wilbur, and 
when the peculiar Yankee flavor of character had been taken out of the 
personality of Mr. Sawin and of Mr. Biglow,—this residuum of wit and 
sense and occasional pathos and wisdom would still leave the “Biglow 
Papers” a high place in literature, or, at any rate, would leave Mr. Lowell 
high in the esteem of the reader. But still, we should have lost one of the 
best parts of his work ; we should have lost the vivid portraiture of those 
personages—types at once and unmistakable individuals—which is, to our 
mind, the great achievement of the “ Biglow Papers” after all. It is more 
—as being more difficult and rare, and more delightful when done—to 
have created Hosea Biglow and Birdofredum Sawin, and the Pastor of the 
First Church in Jaalam, than it is to have put into the mouth of any one 
of them the sharpest and truest things that any of them has said. And 
no unimportant part in the making of them was rightly to employ the dia- 
lect—of speech and thought—which they severally used. Indeed, when 
this coloring is gone the person vanishes, and almost we have a book— 
good as you please, but a book—instead of having our old acquaintances 
before us. Now, Mr. Leland, who is not a man of genius, but only a man of 
susceptibility to the influences ef genius, and who is not a man of force or 
depth of thought, and apparently not a man of much strength or delicacy 
of feeling, has yet had the good luck to study carefully and accurately a 
very amusing creature—our lager-beer drinking, simple, sentimental, 
misty, mildly intoxicated, good-natured, thumb-witted, yet shrewd and 
even cunning, imported fellow-citizen ; and he has reproduced him with 
considerable exactness, though not with too great nicety, as he is, ob- 
viously, in his “ bier-garten” and in his place among the “bummers,” 
political and military. And, doing this, an artistic aid not to be slighted— 
indeed, eagerly and gladly to be sought—is certainly the language of the 
man—the dress of the inner man. It is almost purely a comic figure 
that Mr. Leland has depicted. Even the German sentiment—beery or not 
—is always apt to strike us as not particularly touching ; and the philoso- 
phizing in this book is designedly as laughable as cheap parody can make 
it. Indeed, the book is very farcical in many places. Nevertheless, it 
is humorous ; and that some of the humorous effect is produced by the use 
of a queer dialect is a thing not in itself a fault. Anyhow, you do not 
prove that it is not humorous at all when you show that the humor largely 


fashion of the best and most enduring humorists; though, from Aristo- 
phanes down, hardly one of these latter is to be found who has disdained 
to'use the device condemned by the English reviewer. 


It was last October that we reviewed Ludwig Bamberger’s political 
biography of Count Bismarck, which, written in the fall of 1867, had ap- 
peared first in the Revue Moderne of February, 1868, and in book-form in 
June of the same year. In the following September the author superin- 
tended its translation into German, and added a supplementary chapter, 
together with one which should serve as a preface. The work, thus en- 
larged and slightly revised, has been rendered into English by Mr. Charles 
Lee Lewes, and comes to us in nearly the well-known Tauchnitz shape and 
typography (New York: B. Westermann & Co.) In reviewing his judg- 
ment of Bismarck, and the part played by him in the regeneration of Ger- 
many, Mr. Bamberger states that the lapse of twelve months and an inti- 
mate knowledge of affairs as member of the Customs Parliament, have only 
tended to confirm his original speculations. The prime minister remains 
for him the shifty aristocrat, wise enough to compromise with progress 
when it serves his ends, which are never those of personal ambition. “We 
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continue to see the same pilot steering, now to the left, now as much. or 
even more, to the right, as winds and waves, or even his own fancy. may 
direct.” What was his full plan in the attack upon Austria is settled by 
the letter of Count Usedom to General La Marmora, which the author re 
produces with proper respect as official evidence, while showing that a just 


victory. The new preface treats of “Germany, France, and the Revolu 
tion,” and contains an acute analysis of the causes which united Frenchmen 


of whatever party against the threatening aggrandizement of Prussia. As 


to converse with Germans at the time of the Luxemburg affair, this part of 
Mr. Bamberger’s work is especially deserving of study, and enables us to 
recommend the whole as the best presentation of the character and _politi- 
cal motives of Count Bismarck, the nature of the revolution achieved at 
Sadowa, and the grounds of misunderstanding and jealousy between the 
two great powers divided (in more senses than one) by the Rhine. 

Under our general head, it will be proper to mention here such bound 
volumes of periodicals as Harper's Bazar (Vol. L, 1868), Harper's Monthly 
(Vols. XXXVI, XXXVIL.), Zarper’s Weekly (Vol. XIL.), and Messrs. Littell 
& Gay’s Living Age (Vol. VIII. of the Fourth Series). The Bazar, far from 
being the trivial paper that one might hastily suppose, is an excellent one 
Like all the periodicals which the Harpers publish, it is almost ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom it is intended—the mothers 
and daughters in average families—cannot but profit by its good sense 
and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are today making very many 
homes happier than they may have been before the women began taking 
lessons in personal and household and social management from this good. 
natured mentor. Then, apart from its claims to feminine respect and 
liking, the more important part of humanity and creation may pro- 
perly be much obliged to it for its services to the great cause of dress 
ing well, and particularly for helping on the cause of dressing well at not 
too great an expense. No doubt, a certain appreciable percentage of 
the beauty which to-day makes American women the envy of the foreign 
feminine world, and a chief glory of our native land, is due to little hints 
that they get from the Bazar. Of the Weekly and the Monthly there is 
nothing that our readers need to be told. 

The Living Age, too, as our readers know, we hold in esteem, as being, 
on the whole, the best of all our “ eclectic” publications. 








































It covers very 
well the field of English periodical literature, and reprints nothing— 
barring some of its stories and some of its poetry—that does not strike 
us as being worthy of the henor either in virtue of its value or its cur 
rent interest. 

From the Messrs. Harper we get also the second volunie (C, D) of the 
“ Biblical Dictionary ” of Messrs. McClintock and Strong. Of the merits of 
this dictionary we spoke at length, aprepos of the appearance of the 
first volume, in the Nation of June 20, 1867, and we need only add, in 
noting the progress of the work, that it appears to be more carefully edited 
and more accurate in detail than when last examined it. The 
American edition (Messrs. Hurd & Houghton) of “ Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible ’—which we at that time compared with this work, though it does 
not cover the same field—continues to exhibit a remarkable ability and 
freedom from error ; it has reached its nineteenth part, and is in the midst 
of the title New Testament. Mr. Zell's Cyclopedia closes with Batrachus 
Part Sixth of its monthly issues. Finally; one may now obtain the 
“ American Annual Cyclopedia ” for 1868 of the Messrs. Appleton—a work 
assuredly not edited with the learning or precision of the general cyclo 
pedia which it in a manner continues, but nevertheless a useful compila.- 
tion for many purposes, and as yet without any to compete or compar: 
with it. 


we 


The Sacristan’s Household: A Story of Lippe-Detmold. By the author 
of “Mabel’s Progress,” “ Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” etc. With illustra 
tions by C. G. Bush. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869.)—W hat with 
the translations of German novels, and the novels which, though written 
by English people, have their scenes laid in Germany, readers of fiction 
seem in a fair way to become as wise in the matter of German manners and 
habits and traits of character as they may be presumed to be already in 
the details of English domestic life, the trials of governesses, the secret dis 
quietude of clergymen, troubled either by growing unbelief or an irresist 
ible inclination toward candles and auricular confession, and such other 
suggestive topics as have for so long supplied the novelist’s staple. To 
tell truth, we find the-change of scenes and topics an agreeable one, as 
we suppose most readers with ordinarily good memories do. The old 
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themes have been handled so often by indifferently good workmen as well 
as by masters, and seem so inevitably to entail the same incidents and the 
same stock characters, that we fancy that the only people, of discreet years, 
who have for a long time been able to get any sensation of pleasure or 
novelty from the ordinary English novel have been people blessed with 
the faculty of forgetting a book as soon as they finish reading it. Fortun- 
ately for the happiness of confirmed novel-readers, that is a faculty soon 
acquired in their case, 

In these German stories, however, there is always a certain freshness, 
coming, in the case of translations from reputable authors, in great part 
from the kind of thought and speculation with which they are occupied ; 
and in the case of studies of German life made by foreigners, from the novelty 
of the manners, the household customs, and the ways of looking at life 
which they describe, which generally makes them interesting reading. To 
our taste, one of the pleasantest of the latter class is the “ Sacristan’s House- 
hold.” It is written with a great deal of grace and spirit, the love story is 
prettily told, the characters are sketched in cleverly, and the life of a little 
German village, with its homely heartiness, its petty economies, and its 
small punctilios, is described in a way that makes the reader understand 
how carefully the author has studied it, and how thoroughly she has en- 
joyed it. Then, too, there is no dull or irrelevant matter to be skipped ; 
and although the characters are not specially remarkable for originality, 
nor analyzed with any great subtlety, they have a certain vigor and vital- 
ity, and are uniformly interesting. In its way, which is a very good one, 
though not the best, the book seems to us to be quite successful. 


The Old Testament History. From the Creation to the Return of the 
Jews from Captivity. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner 
of the University of London. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869.)— 
This history, of which Dr. William Smith calls himself the editor, not 
the author, is one of the many valuable compilations and abridgments 
which have made the name of that scholar a household word with every 
student of antiquity, in this country as well asin England. It is both an 
abridgment and a compilation, consisting of narratives abridged from the 
Bible, and accompanied by the necessary references and remarks of au 
explanatory character, and of appendices, notes, and illustrations—histori- 
cal, geographical, and literary—drawn from the respective articles of the 
editor's “ Dictionary of the Bible.” Genealogical and chronological tables, 
tables of weights and measures, maps, and wood-cuts are added. Nor isa 
general index wanting. 

It is hardly necessary to state that an “ Old Testament History” is not 
meant to be an independent and critical history of the Hebrew people and 
its ancestors, from Adam to Ezra, But neither is the book before us—what 
we should naturally expect it to be—a faithful reproduction, in an abridged 
form and with the necessary explanations, of the narratives contained in 
the Hebrew Scriptures agreeably to the words and spirit of that Biblical 
collection alone. Reflecting throughout the semi-critical and orthodox 
Christian tenor of the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” it gives us the Hebrew 
stories in a form modified both by timid attempts at rationalistic concilia- 
tion with the results of modern science and criticism, and by additions, 
explanations, and theological views drawn from the New Testament or ita 
ex pounders. 

Thus—to give a few instances—instead of explaining the story of the 
temptation of Eve by the serpent as a more or less allegorical legend cur- 
rent among the Hebrews, and for some reason adopted by the author of Gen- 
esis, or else plainly reproducing it, according to the words of the original 
text, as an account sanctioned by inspiration, the erudite compiler presents 
us with a learned disquisition on the question whether “the serpent, prior 
to the fall, moved along in an erect attitude ” or not—a disquisition includ- 
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dactylus, the chamesaura anguina, of South Africa, and the fossil ophidia - 
tells us that the serpent “ was a well-known type of the chief of the fallen 
angels, the evil spirit . . . called Satan . . . and the devil ;” that Eve fel 
into “the threefold sin of sensuality, pleasure, and ambition— the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life ;'” that “the threefold 
appeal of the tempter to the infirmities of our nature may be traced also jn 
the temptation of Christ, the second Adam ;” that “the curse upon the 
serpent and the promise to the woman pointed clearly to a Redeemer who 
should be born of woman, and, by his own suffering, should destroy the 
power of the devil ;” and, after some mention of similar traditions of 
Greek, Buddhist, and Chinese origin, asserts a belief in “the most litera] 
truth ” of the Hebrew narrative. The six days of creation are, of course, 
represented as periods of indefinite duration, and the difficulty created by 
the mention of evenings and mornings is removed by “the supposition 
that the work of creation was unfolded to Moses, in vision, as a series of 
pictorial scenes, divided by intervals of darkness ;” so that “it may le 
safely said that modern discoveries are in no way opposed to the great out- 
lines of the Mosaic cosmogony.” We also learn that “ the agent in creation 
was the Son, the Word.” Concerning the one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand Assyrians of Sennacherib whom an angel of the Lord slew, “ in 
one night,” our history believes in the agency of a secondary cause em- 
ployed to achieve the miraculous destruction ; it cannot suppose that the 
angel stabbed them with his sword one by one ; but it has no hesitation in 
believing that the 185,000 victims of that night “may have been suffocated 
by the hot wind of the desert, or . . . fallen by tens of thousands before 
‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness.’” Apparently in confirmation 
of the view that they perished by a wind—hot or pestilential—two lines 
from a well-known poem of Byron are quoted. But we remark that they 
are not quoted as they were written by the noble bard, who made “the 
might of the Gentile” melt away “in the glance ”—and not “‘at the 
blast ’”—‘“of the Lord.” This error—or voluntary substitution—is, of 
course, of trifling import, as the author of the “ Hebrew Melodies” is not 
mistaken by many people for a weighty authority in matters of belief and 
exegesis. 

There are, however, discoverable in this book inaccuracies which, 
though mostly unimportant, and certainly not surprising in a compila 
tion, ought to have been more carefully guarded against in a publication 
concerning Biblical matters and edited by Dr. Smith. Some of those inac- 
curacies may be owing to imperfect revision, such as “ shema”’ instead of 
“ shem,” as the Hebrew for “ name ;” and “multitude” instead of “ mor- 
tal,” as the translation of the name Enos. Others are slight oversights of the 
compiler ; an instance of this kind is the placing of Nazareth and Capernaum, 
the names of which nowhere occur in the strictly Hebrew Scriptures, 
on the map of “ The Holy Land divided among the Twelve Tribes.” Less 
pardonable are the contradictory statements embodied in the “ Map of tle 
Distribution of the Human Race, according to the Tenth Chapter of Gene- 
sis,” and the paragraphs explanatory of that chapter, to which the map is 
appended. The map shows Gomer in Cappadocia, and Tarshish in Cilicia, 
identifying the latter with Tarsus, while the text identifies Gomer with 
the Cimmerians, and Tarshish with Tartessus in Southern Spain. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. ; 
Anthors.— Titles. Publishers.--Prices. 


.), Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Nos. 1,2.............. 
Bastian (A.) and Hartmann (R.), Zeit ogie, gg eee 


Mrs. A. K.), Nora Brady’s Vow, and Mona the Vestal: Tales, 1 vol........ 
apse aetna: d , ie . B. Lip a Se $17 
Fownes (Prof. G.), Manual of Elementary Chemistry, Tt SSE enry C. Lea) 
Ocean to Ocean: » Guide-Books........-.........0000eeeee (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) © 50 
Shelton Mackenzie (Mrs. A.), Married inst Reason: a Tale, swd....... (Loring) 0 30 
Silber (W. B.), Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language ..(A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 
Smith (Dr. Wm.), Dictionary of the Bible, Am. ed., Part XIX., swd................ _ 

(Hurd & > 0% 
(Fields, Osgood & Co.) 1 25 
Townsend (Miss V. F.), The Hollands: a Tale................02.-.ceeeeeee (Loring) 1 50 








Phrenological Journal 
FOR AUCUST 


CONTAINS: 

Rev. John P. Newman, D.D., Chaplain to the U. 5. 
Senate; J. Edgar Thomson, President Pennsylvania Rail- 
| road Co.; James A. Whitney; Henry J. Raymond; The 
| Wallachians; Small vs. Large Heads; Reading Faces on 
the Rail; Marriage Customs ; How to Become a Christian; 
A Well-balanced Mind, etc., with Portraits. 30 cents, of 
$8 a year, Newsmen have it. 


Ss. R. WELLS, 
$89 Broadway, New Yerk. 
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Now Reapy: 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


FOR AUCUST. 
CONTENTS: 

“OUR ESTABLISHED CHURCH.” 
MARK IV. 
DAYBREAK. Chaps. XII., XIII., and XIV. 
BEETHOVEN. 
SAUNTERING. II. 
SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. 
ANGELA. Chaps. I., II. 
Vill. ANTIQUITIES OF NEW YORK, 

Ix. THE CHARMS OF NATIVITY. 

xX. A MOTHER'S PRAYER. 

XI. TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN DURING THE LATE 

REVOLUTION. 
ALL FOR THE FAITH. 
LETTER AND SPIRIT IN THE JEWISH 
CHURCH. 
A SKETCH OF LEO X. AND HIS AGE. 
LITTLE FLOWERS OF SPAIN. 
THE PEARL AND THE POISON, 
FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Single Copies 50 cents; $5 per Year. 
The Catholic Publication Society, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, General Agent, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 

FOR SALE BY THE AMERIC. AN newe COMPAR. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S S NEW STORY, 


“The Vicar of Bullhampton,”’ 
Is Continued in this Number, 








JUST ISSUED, 
THE AUCUST NUMBER 
OF 


Lippincott’s Magazine, | - 


WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION, 





CONTENTS: 


I. “THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON.” 
Part Il. By AnrHony TROLLOPE. 

. HEROES. 

. JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 

. AN ADVENTURE IN THE SNOW. 

V. MANIFEST DESTINY. 

. BEYOND THE BREAKERS: a Novel. 
By Hon. Ropertr Date OwEN. 

.IS IT A GOSPEL i PEACE? 
Francis A. WA 

. WAIFS FROM MONTICELLO 

. PARLOR AND KITCHEN. By Mrs. MARGARET 

E. N. SANGSTER. 

X. MAGDALENA: a Novelette. PartI. _ Dlustrated. 

By the Author of ** Old Mam’selle’s Secret.” 

5 CRISP’S SPECTACLES. 

. THE OLD STORY 

. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 

. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


A Novel, 


Part VIII. 
By General 


*,* For sale at all the Book and News-Stores. Yearly 
subscr’ption, $4; Single Number, 35 cents. 





Just IssvED, 


MIZPAH. 
FRIENDS AT PRAYER. 


Containing a Prayer of Meditation for each day in the 
year. By Larayerre C. Loomis. 12mo. Beautifully 
a nted on superfine tinted oper, within red lines. 

ine cloth, $2; extra cloth, gilt edges, $2 50. 





OCEAN TO OCEAN. 


Pacific Railroad and adjoining Territories, with Distances 
and Fares of Travel from American Cities. By the 
Author of *“‘Absaraka.” With Map. lémo, cloth, 
limp, 50 cents. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


AND 
449 Broome Street, New York, 


Now Reapy: 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 


For August. 
CONTENTS : 

. A MARTYR TO SCIENCE. Author of “ Stil! 
Life in Paris.” 

ENTICED. 

Ill. MORE LIGHT. Prof. Schele de Vere. 

IV. YES. Julian Hawthorne. 

. OLD-TIME MINISTER 
M. W. Lawrence. 

THE USURPER. Julian Hawthorne. 

ASCENT OF THE MONTE ROSA. J. M. Hart. 

LAVINIA—HER Proeress—Il. Caroline Chees- 
bro. 

IX. MAURITIUS. W. R. G. Mellen. 

X. A FRENCH SOLDIER AT INKERMANN. Mrs. 
Theo. S. Fay. 

OLD TIMES IN VIRGINIA, AND A FEW 
PARALLELS. W. C. Elam. 

TO-DAY: A Romance. PartIl. R. B. Kimball. 

THE DEFECTS OF WOMEN, AND HOW TO 
REMEDY THEM. Frances Power Cobbe. (From 
an English point of view.) Written for this 
Magazine. 

AMONG THIEVES. N. 8. Dodge. 

FINE ARTS OF SOCIETY: II. Conversation. 
Lucy Fountain. 

HENRY J. RAYMOND—JOURNALISM. 
Tuckerman. 

THE BOSTON JUBILEE. 

ANCHORED (?) OFF BINGHAMTON. 

THE PRINCESS BIDDY. 

MONTHLY CHRONICLE—CurRRENT EVENTS. 
B. Perkins. 

LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE ABROAD. 
Bayard Taylor. 

LITERATURE—Art Home. R. H. Stoddard. 

TABLE-TALK. Clarence Cook. 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Price 35 cents ; 
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AND PARISH. Mrs. 


VI. 
Vu. 
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XI. 


Cal 


xi. 
XII. 


xIV. 
XV. 
XVI. #H. Tf. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
xx. F. 
XXI. 


XXII. 
XXII. 
XXIV. 
$4 per annum. 





SPECIMEN NuMBERS SENT FREE. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
o61 Broadway, New Tek. 


‘SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


THE HABERMEISTER. A Novel. $1 50. 

a a GENS PROBLEMATIC CHARACTERS. 

TAINE’S ITALY. Two parts. Per part, $2 50. 

MARTINEAUWS BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. Third 
thousand. 50. 

AUERBACH’S VILLA ON THE RHINE. Author's 
Editions. $3 50 and $2. 


AU in CHS BLACK FOREST VILLAGE TALES. 


POLK@S MENDELSSOHN. 31 75 
THE MENTAL PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 31 50. 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. $1 2%. 


LEYPOLDT & ‘HOLT, New York. 


The American Freemason. 
CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. 


Man: A Poem. Ovr Monruty Recorn: Is the Use 
of ** Mnemonics * Unlawful ?—Why did he do it ?—Division 
of Grand Lodge Jurisdiction. ConresPoNDENCE: A Tub 
to the Whale—Grand Lodge Jurisdiction, No. I1T.—A Con- 
tribution to the Antiquity of Masonry—The African, or 
Prince Hall Grand Lodge. Our MonTHLY Ma,sonic 
CHRONICLE: United States, Germany, Prussia, Hungary, 
Constantinople, France, Egypt. Review of New Books. 


Sixteen quarto pages monthly, for one dollar a year. 





| Address subscriptions to 


J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, Editor, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


L. W. SCHMIDT. 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
| 24 BarcLay STREET, NEW YorK, 


| | Soper larly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 
Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 














NEW ENGLANDER. 


CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 





ArT. I. The Religion of the Futare. President Wool- 
sey, Yale College. 
The American Colleges and the American Prb 
lic. Professor Noah Porter, Yale College 
Romanism. Rev. Edwin Harwood, D.D., Ree 
tor of Trinity Church, New Haven. 
Forgery in Polemics; The Secret Instructions 
of the Jesuits. Rev. L. W. Bacon, Wil- 
liamsburg, New York. 
. Moral Results of Romanism. Rev. L. W. Bacon, 
Williamsburg, New York. 
. The Alabama Question. President Woolsey, 
Yale Collere 
Notices of New Books. 
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Price of a single copy, $1. 
3. 
*,* For sale by te American News Company, 119 Nas- 
sau Street, New York, or address, with orders 
WM. L. KINCSLEY, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Subscription price for a year, 


New Books for the Summer 
Season. 


I, 


“Manners make the Man." 


GOOD SOCIETY. 


A Complete Manual of Manners. By the Right Hon. the 
Countess of ********_ Printed on fine toned paper, 
300 pages, extra cloth, gilt top, price @1 75. 

** We have read this book with great care, and feel our- 
selves justified in pronouncing it by far the best of the 
kind we have ever chanced to see. he authoress is thor- 
oughly familiar with her subject, and handles it with more 
than common grace; and we fancy there are few in our 
very highest society who might not derive some advan- 
tage from the most cursory perusal of her book.”’—Svot- 
tish American Journal. 


Il. 


Cooling Cups and Dainty 
Drinks. 


A Collection of Recipes for ‘Cups and other Com- 
pounded Drinks, and of general information on Beve- 
rages of all kinds. By Witt1am TERRINGTON. 16mo, 
extra cloth, 224 pp., price $1. 

This volume will be found to be the most complete of 
its kind ever published; it has been compiled with the 
greatest care, after long preparation, and includes many 
hundred recipes on all the popular English and American 
drinks, as well as many new recipes. 

IIT. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
The Wandering Jew. 


By Everne Sve. Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, fancy 
boards, 550 pp., price $1. 





*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid, on receipt of price by the Publishera, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


READY—THE LEADING CHURCH MUSIC- 
BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE. 


By L. 0. EMERSON, 


” 


NOW 


Author of ** Harp of Judah,”’ ** Jubilate,” etc. 


Send orders as much in advance as possible, as they will 
be filled in the order in which they are received. Price 
$1 50. $13 50 per dozen. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. 


©. DITSON & CO., Boston. 





C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
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JOHN NEAL’S AUTOBIOCRAPHY. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 
1 volume .. Price $2. 


“The example it presents of a young man surmounting 


the difficulties and trials of carly life by dint of industry, 
perseverance, and moral independence, and finally rising 
to an acknowledged place in the world, is precious beyond 


account.”—L Ray, author of The Medical Jurisprudence of 


Ineanity. 





JEAN INGELOW'S NEW STORY, 


MOPSA, THE FAIRY. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 
3 PURREAA... :dacts 005d, Hitec S| Price $1 25. 

** Destined, we believe and trust, to give delight to thou- 
sands of that large community known as ‘The Young 
Folks.’ Scattered through it are a dozen lyrics, 
now first published. We dare say that, ere a week is over, 
most if not all of those will be ‘wedded to immortal 
music.’ Some of them, we may say, make their own 
music even as we read them. There are some very pretty 
illustrations, too. In a word, this volume of prose by a 
poet is charmingly written, and must augment Miss Inge- 
low's great. renown.”’—Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, in the Phila- 
delphia Press. 


MISS ALCOTT’S LITTLE WOMEN. 
SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 


eee $3 00 


“A continuation (Part II.) of a pleasant book. . . . 
Our old friend Jo is consistently delightful to the end. 
And then there are the children in the second generation, 
especially a pair of twins—such is the alarming beginning 
which one of our heroines makes—who are among the 
most delightful inhabitants that it has ever been our for- 
tune to meet of the baby province of the great world of 
fiction.” — The London Spectaior of July 3. 





*,* Sold everywhere. Mailed post-paid by the Publish- 


ers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 








Just PUBLISHED: 


TOURISTS’ MAPS, 


NORTHERN ROUTES, AND SUMMER RESORTS. In 
v0cket form; very full, and convenient for Pleasure or 
usiness Travellers. Price $1. 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS: 


THEIR SCENERY, LEGENDS, AND HISTORY. 
Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. $1 25. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
678 Broadway, N. Y. 


New 


TO LYCEUMS, LECTURE COMMIT- 
TEES, ETC, 
ler American Literary Bureau is now prepared to 
make Lecture engagements with Lyceums and other 
Lecture Associations throughout the country for lecturers 
and entertainments of a musical and literary character. 
The Burean’s list includes Justin McCarthy, cline London 
Morning Star, Mark Twain, T. W. Higginson, Rev. 
Robert Laird Collier, Edwin P. Whipple, Olive Logan 
Kate Field, Benson J. Lossing the historian, P. B. Du 
Chaillu, Dr, Isaac I. Hayes, C. Oscanyan, Prof. E. L. You- 
mans, Saml. L. Hewlett, Wirt Sikes, John G. Saxe, Henry 
Nicholls, Prof. Hitchcock, Josiah Phillips uincy, Rev. 
George H. Hepworth, Prof. Rufus Adams, Thomas W. 
Knox, George Wakeman, John J. Pinkerton, E. P 
Nowell, Editor American Odd Fellow, Professor Homer B. 
Sprague, Cornell University, Rev. T. E. Kittredge, B. T. 
Taylor, Rev. J. D. Sweet, Dr. Griscom, George Kennan 
(the Siberian traveller), Maria A. Stetson, Annie E. Potter 
the Hutchinson Femily, Mr. and Mrs. W. Fox Leggett in 
Shakespearian Rehearsals, and many others, whose names 
Ni CHARGE. WHATEV ER TO L 
N¢ ARGE WHATEVE oO ECTURE M- 
MITTEES. sass 


Applications promptly attended to. Send for Circul 
AMERIC N LITERARY BUREAU, ona 
_. _,132 Nassau Street, New York City. 
JAMES K. MEDBERY, | Associate — 
8. HUMPHREYS GURTEEN, { Directors, 
P. O. Box No. 6,701. 
BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 
The following numbers of the Nation are desired by the 
Publisher, and if sent to his address within a week will be 


aid for, at the rate of twenty-five cents for the numbers in | 


ol, I., and fifteen cents for all others: 
Vol. I. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7. 
IIT. 58. 
V. 113. 
*,* _— —- — oe complete sets of the 
ato (eight volumes), u nbound, for $26; bou : 
ansportation not incladed. ° hares; 
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|NEW YORK CHURCH BOOK-STORE. | 


Messrs. Pott & Amery 


ARE NOW SELLING: 


[ 


| MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By Rev. J. 


Kesve, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, price $2. 
If. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With Introduc- 


tion and various Readings. By ConsTaANTINE TIscH- 


ENDORF. 16mo, cloth, price $1°25. 
Itt. 
THE CALENDAR OF THE PRAYER- 


BOOK. Illustrated. With an Appendix of the chief 
Christian Emblems, from Early and Medieval Monu- 
ments. 12mo, cloth, $3. 

IV. 

PERRANZABULG: THE LOST CHURCH 
FOUND. By the Rev. C. T. Tretawny, M.A. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 75. 

Vv. 
In THE PREss: 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE REY. JOHN 
KEBLE, M.A. By the Right Hon. Sir J. T. Corz- 
RIDGE, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8yo, with Photographs, 
price $4. 

VI. 

THE CHURCH RECORD: a Journal of 
Church News and Religious Literature. Price 10 
cents, or $1 yearly, payable in advance. 

VII. 


PUSEY’S FIRST LETTER TO DR. NEW- 
MAN. “Eirenicon,” Part II. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


Vill. 


CORRESPONDENCE TOUCHING THE AC- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH UNION IN 
THE CASE OF THE REY. COLIN C. TATE. 8vo, 
10 cents. 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


NEW EDITION. 
(Firta THousanD.) 


The Resources of California. 


By Joun 8. Hirret.. 


CONTAINING AN APPENDIX AND ADDITIONAL 
MATTER ON NEVADA, WHITE PINE 
MINING DISTRICT. 


A Correct Table of Distances 


From Station to Station, total Distance and Elevation of 
each place on the Pacific Railroad 


FROM SACRAMENTO TO OMAHA, 


Whereby Travellers may see at a glance the different Alti- 
tudes they are passing through by a trip Overland. 


1 vol. large 12mo, nearly 600 pages, cloth....... Price $1 50 


A. ROMAN & CO., Publishers, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


27 Howard Street, New York. 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS, ANDBIND 
THEM YOURSELF. 


The Eureka Self-Binder 
Is simple, and binds stronger and better than a book. No. 
6 is adapted to the Nation. Price $1 25; or, if sent by 


mail, $1 50. 
Address SCHUMANN & LATHAM, 
18 Dey Street, New York. 
BINDERS FOR THE ‘“ NATION.” 
The Publisher of the Nation, considering the binder de 
scribed above to be the best yet brought to his notice, has 
made arrangements for “upp ying it at the above prices, 
in cloth, to subscribers and others. The number of any 
volume will be stamped upon it without charge, to order. 
Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
for permanent preservation, and present the same appear- 
ance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes, 
Address, with price enclosed. 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION. 
Box 6782, New York City. 














UNIVERSITY COURSES OF INSTRuUc- 
TION FOR 1869-70. 





Two systematic courses of instruction will be given at 
Harvard College to Graduates, Teachers, and other com. 
petent persons (men or women), during the academic year 
1869-70. 

Either Course will suffice to occupy the whole time of 
the Student. Examinations for honors will be held at the 
end of the year. The several Teachers will succeed cach 
other in the following order: 


Course in Philosophy. 

1. ““John Locke and the Philosophy of the XVIth Cen- 
tury.”’ Prof. Francis Bowen. 

2. “* The Positive Philosophy.” John Fiske, Esq. 

3. 
4. “ Theism, Pantheism, and Atheism.” Prof. Frederick 
H. Hedge. 

5. “Kant.” J. Elliot Cabot, Esq. 

6. “The Natural History of the Intellect.””. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Esq. 


y 


‘. 
The lessons of this Course will be given on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, at 3 p.m., beginning Sept. 14, and 
extending through the year—the regular. vacations ex- 
cepted. 








—_—_—— 


Course in Modern Literature. 

1. “Moliére and French Comedy in the XVIIth Cen- 
tury.” Prof. Ferdinand Bocher. 

2. “Early Italian and Spanish Literature.” Prof. James 
Russell Lowell. 

8. “English Poetry of XIfIth and XIVth Centuries.” 
Prof. Francis J. Child. 
_4. “History and Relations of the German Language.” 
Prof. W. D. Whitney. 

5. ‘Goethe and Schiller.” Prof. Elbridge J. Cutler. 

6. ‘* New Italian Literature.” William D. Howells, Esq. 

The lessons of this Course will be given on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, beginning Sept. 13 and ex- 
tending through the year—the regular vacations excepted. 

The fee for either Course will be $150 for the whole year, 
payable in advance—$100 at the beginning of the first term 
and $50 at the beginning of the second term, The fee for 
a single term of either course will be $100. 

Payment will be made at the office of WILLIAM G. 
STEARNS, Steward, Cambridge. 

Residence in Cambridge is not necessary. 


_ CHARLES W. ELIOT, President. 
The Nation Press. 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderaté prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
their preparation. 

PAMPHLETS of every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., etc., 
will receive the same attention as books, and be printed 
with especial care. 

JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 
grammes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 
time. 

In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Busine=s. 

Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office ; 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS, Manager. 


Office of Taz Natron, 3 Park Place, 
April 26, 1869. 








YRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Re- 
printed from the Nation, and supplying in some 
measure the first two volumes of that ex. which are now 


lty. Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
89 Wa. STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR .USE. IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., | 
BANKERS, | 
“Conner OF Pine AND Nassau STREETS, 
Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND, LETTERS OF CREDIT 





for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL | 


CITIES OP THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to | 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


} 
| 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





s. Gc. & CG. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, | 
52 Wall Street, New York, | 
28 State Street, Boston. 


insurance Scrip. 
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WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


4 Pine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
py ee erent 5 : per ana 
Interest on any the ag — 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., 
72 Old Broad Street, London. 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Bay and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 
AtLow INTEREST ON Deposits. 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 
Panis, 12 rue,de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Strect, 


Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- } 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 

Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 


AGENTs For “ THE NaTION” IN FRANCE. 


MUNROE & CO., | 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrisz, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 Wa. Street, New Yorg, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. & COURTS. 


CGEORCE E. WARING, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 


Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 
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| Surplus, - 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 





The most Durabie Knife known. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUTLERY, 
MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 45 Beekman St., New York. 


Hot Water has no Effect upon it. 


AND MADE. EXOLUSIVELY BY THE 





VAUX, WITHERS & CO., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 BROADWAY. 


OLMSTED, “VAUX a co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


The edith have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 


Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAU} 
FRED'’K C. WITHERS. 


110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 83 Liserty STREET, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 











Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


: FAMILY US§—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 
perfect © Lhuminating Oil—Strictly 

© Mixture, No Chamicals—Will not Explode — 
145 degrees — higher than is 


widen 








BISHOPTHORPE SCHOOL for Cirils 
will begin its second year, D. V., on the 15th of September 
next. The number of pupils, all of whom live in the 
house, is limited to thirty. French is taught by a resident 
governess, and, so far as possible, made the language of 
the family. Address for circulars, etc., Miss CHASE, 


} Bishopthorpe, Bethichem, Pennsylvania. 


OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. | 


$400,000 00 
311,512 12 


$711,512 12 


Cash Capital, 


1869, - 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Assets, July 1, 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 





SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York, 


4 Otis Street, Boston. 


| LEONARD BAKER & CO., 


210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore, 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 

Reopens SEPTEMBER 15. 

The best features of European and Home Schools. 

Especial attention to Modern Languages, Music, and Art. 

Mr. Walter R. Gilbert, Mus. Bac. Oxon., has charge of the 
Department of Masic. 


For prospectus, with references, address the Rector, 
Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, A.M. 


CHEGARAY INSTITUTE, 
1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, 


¥., 


BoaRDING AND Day Pvurtns, 


Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is constantly spoken in the 
Institute. MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 
$10.00 PER DAY CUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the Home SuurtLe Sewine Macuine. It 


makes the LOCK STICH, ALIKE ON BOTH sIDEs, has the 
under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for five 
years. Send for circular. Address Jonnson, Clark & 
Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburg, Pa., or St. Louia, Mo. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


STANDARD 
N BILLIARD TABLES 


to scientific accuracy, are 


AMERICA 


Being constructed with 
used in all tests of skill by the best players in the country, 





and in al) first-class clubs and hotels, [lustrated Cata- 
logues of everything relating to Billiards sent by Mail. 


a ee: ee 8) 


738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


IFE AND LETTERS OF C APTAIN JOHN 
BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and published 

py Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1861. In all respects the 
best life of John Brown ever written. Illustrated by a 


photographic portrait without a beard, showing perfectly 
the ps roe of the lower part of the face. Cloth, 12mo, 
price $1 50. 
DOLYDORI VERGILII DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price "$3. 


srice. Address PUBLISHER 


2, New York City. 


t-paid on recei ot of 
OF TE NA 


*“ NATION,” Box 67 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- | 


dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of ny = 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8S. Mint 
assay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers from imitations of 
their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Platea Ware, which will 
ast twenty-five years with fair everyday usage. 


} 
Orders received from the trade only, but these goods | 


may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


Trade Mark | Trade Mark 
ato for - | a 
STERLING. Silver. | Plate. gM ry 


We send our Illustrated Price List of 
Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
to any address on application. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


Safes to let by the National Park Bank | 
IN A BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF VAULT.—For the | 
safe keeping and protection from fire and burglars of Se- | 


curities of all kinds, including Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages, 


Wills and Diamonds, and “aluable Jewelry of every de- | 
scription, An inspection of the vault, constructed by this | 
Bank in their new building, will at once convince all par- 
ties interested that the most perfect attainable security has | 
been reached, and at an extremely moderate annual cost to | 


each tenant. 


The officers will take pleasure in showing the vault on 


application. 


NINTH VOLUME. | 


With the number for July 1, the Nation enters upon its 
Ninth Volume, under the same management as from the 
beginning, and with the same objects as a truly critical 
and independent journal. Its circle of contributors is 
wider and richer than ever before, while its influence is 
believed never to have been so gt2at as now. 

Terms: Five Dollars per annum, in advance. Clergy- 
men, Four Dollars. 

Address 

PUBLISHER OF “ THE NATION,” 
8 Park Place, New York. 


Ai ofTs. 
Guuar Brirain.—Geor = 3treet, 30 Cornhill, London, 


FraNce.—Bowles Broth S& Co., 12ruedela Paix Paris. 
ee. —Véréso ¢>) Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 


eneva. 

Ira.y.—Furse Brother 3 + Co., 9 Piazza di § 
Rome. Cerulli & Co.,5 ™ © Satriano a Chiaja, Na jee. 
Fairman & Co., Palazzo ‘ 3 ndini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor. 
ence. 3 


= 
- 


— -* TERMS TO FO _, GN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per anni — plus postage, in advance. 


is] 
= 
— 


~ 
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RAVEN & BACON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1829), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CGCRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
WarReERooms: 646 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
We are offering our instruments at greatly reduced 
prices. 


BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 


Catalogues now ready of 23.000 volumes — English, 
French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received. 

STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 

A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timi 
pupils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
Physical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and Boating. Ample grounds, with building and 
appointments compiete, in every respect. Boys titted for 
College, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 

W. C. WLLLCOX, M.A., PruncrpaL, Stamford, Conn. 











MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY offers a liberal and practical education 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
quisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plane Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography. For fuither information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of ‘the Faculty, Boston, 


“SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 


| LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 


tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 


| SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 


The Annual Report will be sent on application. 
Good Boys like Excellence better than Sham—Hence so 
many prefer 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A wide-awake, thorough-going School for Boys wishing 
to be trained for Business, for College, or for West Point 
or the Naval Academy. 

OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL FOR_ 
ates. BOYS, ~ “a2... 
AT NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 
Begins its FIFTH YEAR on THURSDAY, Sept. 16. For 
circulars or other information apply to the Principal, 
JAMES F. SPALDING, M.A. 


CLEVELAND SEMINARY. 





A Boarding School for Girls, with a corps of fifteen able 


| and experienced Teachers, and superior accommodations. 


Affords unrivalled advantages for the study of Music, the 
Modern Languages, Drawing and Painting, as well as the 


| branches of an extended English and Classical Course. 
| Charges, $350 per year. Address 





8. N. SANFORD, Principal, 
Cleveland, O. 





MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 


SAFES 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





( 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: ) 72 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 
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The Most Successful Life Insurance 
Company of the World. 


NATIONAL 


a 
Life insurance Co, 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT oF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


Branch Office - - - 


Philadelphia 


OFFICERS: 


CLARENCE H. CLARKE, Philadelphia, President. 

JAY COOKE, Philadelphia, Chairman Finance and Execn- 
tive Committee. 

HENRY D. COOKE, Washington, Vice-President. 

EMERSON W. PEET, Philadelphia, Secretary and Ac- 
tuary. 

FRANCIS G. SMITH, M.D., Philadelphia, Medical Di- 
rector. 


This Company issued, in the first TEN MONTHS of its 
existence, 


5,395 POLICIES, 


INSURING 


$15,142,800. 


General Agents. 
JAY COOKE & CO., 216 Broadway, New York, Agents 
for New York and Northern New Jersey. 
J. U. ORVIS, Manager. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
Offices, 12 and i4 Court Street, 
PHENIX BUILDING, nearly opposite City Hall, 
And {73 Broadway, New York. 


INSURES AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, OCEAN MARINE 
AND. INLAND NAVIGATION AND TRANSPORTA- 








CAPITAL, - : - : - $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, - : : 590,568 38 
ASSETS, Dera, ciate tal aire - $1,590,568 38 


STEPHEN CROWELL, 
cs President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, 
Secretary. 


WM. H. VAN VOORHIS, 
General Agent. 


Tue Nation Press, 27 Ross Strest, New Your. 
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